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The following tales were taken down in Mexico City during the summer 
of 1933. My informants were Maria Gonzales and Saturnino Gémez, both 
employed as household servants. Maria was a native of the state of 
Oaxaca and Saturnino of Mexico City. Neither was able to read and their 
tales are undoubtedly traditional. These are only a sample of the many 
stories that might be recorded from a country where traditional lore is 
still a very living heritage of most of the people. Nearly all the tales here 
presented find parallels in the extensive collection of Mexican tales 
gathered by Mr. Howard Wheeler, which is now in press as a Memoir of 
the American Folklore Society. 

The following references for each tale are to Aarne-Thompson’s Types 
of the Folktale and to the corresponding tale in Professor Aurelio Espinosa’s 
Cuentos Populares Espaiioles, the valuable comparative notes to which 
are forthcoming: (I). mt. 854; Espinosa No. 105. (II). mt. 313 A; Espinosa 
No. 122. (III). mt. 300; Espinosa No. 157. (IV). mt. 510; Espinosa 
No. 107. (V). mt. 400; Espinosa No. 142. (VI). mt. 125, 130. (VII). mt. 
155, 154, 49, 34, 175; Espinosa Nos. 264, 35, 2006. 


(I) EL AGUILA 

Este era un papa, y tenia una hija demasiada hermosa, y ya que no 
queria que se separara de su lado nunca la encerraron en el cuarto piso, 
pasando siete puertas. Cada ajfio la sacaba al balcén con una puerta de 
oro. Y la enamoraron muchos caballeros cuando salia, pero nadie podia 
casarse con ella porque salia solamente una vez cada afio. 

Un general pasaba mientras que ella salia. Y en ese momento la 
enamoré. Y le dijo que si se casaba con él. Pero ella dijo que no, porque 
salfa nada mas una vez cada afio. Y él contest6 que no importaba, que 
él queria casarse con ella. Y se fue al gobierno para conseguir un favor, 
y se lo concedié porque habia sido un general bueno. El favor que pidié 
era ser juez de su misma causa. Y el gobierno le hizo un escrito. 

Y como era hombre que sabia tocar muy bien la guitarra, é1 mandé 
componer un aparato en figura de un aguila grande. Y se metié adentro 
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de aquel aparato y buscé un cargador y le dijo al cargador: — Le voy a 
dar un peso todos los dias si me lleva por las calles sin hablarme. Y ¢ 
general iba tocando la guitarra adentro. Entonces le dijo al cargador: ~ 
Ya sabes que mafiana me vas a pasar por la calle adonde esta una sefiorita, 
Y sus papas han de estar en la ventana, y te han de decir que vengas. 
Y tu has de decir que ése es un animalito con que ti te mantienes. Y dice 
que si lo quieren se lo pueden prestar por ocho dias. Pero yo te aviso 
que cuando es tiempo de cumplir los ocho dias ya no vengas. 

Llegaron a la casa de aquella nifia y entonces el papa le dice: — Ven 
aca. ; Qué cosa es ésa que tres? — Traigo un animalito que toca muy bien, 
dice el cargador. Entonces el papa dice a su esposa: — | Qué hermoso 
animalito para nuestra hija para que se divierta! Y le dice al cargador: ~ 
jCuanto quieres por él? — No, sefior, que no lo vendo, porque con 4 
me mantengo. — Pues, alquilandolo, te doy un peso y tus alimentos. — 
Si, sefior, con todo gusto. Y lo pasaron por adentro y abrieron las siete 
puertas. Y cuando llegaron a la hija le dijo el papa: — Mira, qué precioso 
animal te hemos conseguido para que te diviertas. No mas técalo y 
veras qué precioso toca. Y la muchacha lo tocé pero no sabia quién era. 

Y ya que se quedé el aguila metido en la casa, el general supo cuando 
se fué el papa, la mama, y la criada. A media noche cuando todos dor- 
mian el general salié del aguila y le tocé a la nifia y le dijo: — Abre la 
puerta, que yo soy el general que te pidiéd en matrimonio. Y aquella noche 
el general durmié en el cuarto de la nifia. Y llegé el dia en que se le acabé 
el alimento de lo que él llevaba en el aguila. Y la nifia mandé a la criada 
que le trajera dos desayunos y dos comidas y dos cenas. 

Y a los cinco dias de los ocho el papa pregunta a la criada: —Cuéntame, 
jqué tal contenta esta la nifia con el aguila ? — Tan contenta esta que la 
he pasado los dos alimentos. Y entonces supo el papa que alguno estaba 
metido en el aguila, y dijo: — Inmediatamente me voy al gobierno para 
pedir una tropa para que le fusilen al que sea. Y se fué al gobierno y dijo 
que pagaba millones de pesos si le daban una tropa para sacar un in- 
dividuo que le habia burlado. Y el gobierno dijo que si. Y se fué la tropa, 
y el papa queda esperando en la justicia. 

Y los soldados abrieron las siete puertas y cuando vieron al general 
dijeron: — Mi general, ; usted es ? — Si, muchachos, yo solo voy. Y salié 
con la nifia de brazo al palacio. Y cuando llegé el gobierno dijo: — No 
podemos fusilarlo ni apresarlo porque este hombre es juez de su misma 
causa. Si él quiere lo fusilamos, y si no, no hacemos nada. Hacemos que 
se casen. Y los casé el gobierno. Y el papa murié de corraje. 


(II) EL BRUJO 
Este era un brujo y dos muchachos. Se pusieron a jugar pelota. Y le 
dice el brujo a uno de ellos: — Si te gano este juego me das a este mucha- 
cho como regalo. — Si, con todo gusto. Y que va ganando el brujo al 
muchacho y éste tiene que regalar al otro. Y se le llevé el brujo al 
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muchacho a sucasa. Y le dice: — Hoy vas a agarrar la yunta y me vas a 
sembrar el trigo. Y cuando amanezca ha de estar en pan. Y el muchacho 
se puso a llorar porque sabia que no se podia hacer. 

En la noche llegé la hija del brujo y le dice: — ;Por qué lloras? — 
(émo no he de llorar, si el papa de usted me puso a sembrar el trigo y 
cuando amanezca ha de estar en pan? — Duérmete. Yo te lo hago. Y al 
otro dia ya estaba el pan hecho, y le toca la muchacha la puerta del buen 
nifio. — Levantate, que ya esta el pan hecho. Y vas a tocar a mi papa 
en su cuarto y le dices, ‘“Levantese usted que esta hecho.” Y él se lo va a 
decir.. Y entra en el cuarto y le agarra de una pierna y le até a la pata de 
lacama, y le dice: — Asif se trabaja por mi tierra. Y la mujer del brujo 
le dice: — Viejo, jqué ese muchacho te va a matar! — No tengas cuidado; 
mafiana le mato. 

Y en la noche el brujo dice al muchacho: — Me vas a cambiar esos 
pescados de una botella sin que caiga ni una gotita de agua, y ademas 
hacer verdura en la botella para el pescado. Y el muchacho se puso a 


llorar y llegé la bruja como antes, y le dice: — 4Por qué lloras ? — ;Cémo 
no he de llorar? Y le dice lo que quiere el brujo. — Pues, duérmete, que 
yo te lo hago. Y al otro dia al muchacho: — Levantate que ya estan 


cambiados. Y lo mismo que hiciste a mi papa ayer hazlo ahora. Y él se 
fue y entré donde estaba el brujo y lo azoté y dice: — Asi se trabaja por 
mi tierra. 

En la noche le dice el papa: — Me vas a cambiar esos cerros sin que se 
caiga un polvo de tierra. Y el muchacho empezé a llorar. La bruja le 
dice: — No tengas cuidado; yo te lo hago, pero con una condicién. Ya 
sabes que mafiana mi papa va a poner tres agujeritos en la pared para 
ver cual de nosotras se va a casar contigo. Y como nos va a poner a ti de 
un lado y nosotras de otro, ya sabes que voy a meter un dedo mojado 
para que alli metas el anillo. 

Entonces el papa dijo al muchacho: — Me vas a hacer tres agujeritos 
para saber con quién te casas. Y él metié el anillo al dedo mojado y lo 
tocé la mas chiquita. Y la muchacha le dice: — Ya sabes que el caballo 
es mi papa; la silla es mi mama; el freno soy yo; y la cuadra es mi her- 
mana la menor; y las hebillas la hermana la mayor. Al caballo le apalea- 
ron; la silla la arrastré, y todo asi. Pero el freno lo envolvié muy bien 
a que no le pegara ni el aire. Montaron en un caballo que se llamaba 
Tragaleguas. Y los papas estaban enfermos por lo que se les habia hecho. 

El papa dice a la mama: — ; Qué caballo llevaron? — Tragaleguas; 
por alli no mas van. Y el papa ibaa alcanzarlos. Y que se fué caminando, 
caminando. 

Cuando el muchacho volvié la cara, le dice a la bruja: — Somos perdi- 
dos, porque alla viene su papa. Y ella le dice: — No tengas cuidado. Ya 
sabes que tti te vuelves un Arbol, el caballo la arena y yo una palomita. 
Cuando ya se acercé el papa se formé el arbol, la arena y una palomita 
que dice: — jSolita estoy! jSolita estoy! 
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Como ya no veia a nadie se sintié muy triste y volvié a su casa, y le 
dice su mujer: — ; Qué viste? — Nada, no mas un arbol y una arena, 
y una palomita. — Tonto, jno sabes que el arbol era el muchacho, la 
arena el caballo, y la palomita nuestra hija ? 

Entonces la hermana mayor va a cogerlos. Y cuando el muchacho 
volvié la cara atrds la vid, y dice: — Somos perdidos, que alla viene su 
hermana mayor. Y le contesté la bruja: — No tengas miedo, que tt te 
vuelves un hortelano, yo la huerta, y el caballo la cerca. Y se formé 
asi. Y dice la hermana mayor: — ;Usted no ha visto pasar por aqui un 
nifo y una nifia? Y el hortelano dice: — Sf, tenemos nabos y flores de 
todas clases. Y se enfadé la hermana y regresé6 a su casa. 

Le dice la mama: — ; Que viste? — Nada mas un hortelano y su 
huerta. Y la madre explicé que aquéllos eran los nifios. 

Y la mas chica se va camino, camino. Y el muchacho volvidé la cara 
y dice: — Ya somos perdidos porque alla viene su hermana menor. 
— No tengas cuidado. Y se volvieron sacristan, templo y ceminterio. 
Y cuando ya se acercé la hermana dice al sacristan: — ; Usted no ha visto 
pasar por aqui un nifio y una nifia? El sacristan dice: — Si, estoy 
pidiendo la misa de once. Y volvié enojada la hermana. — ; Qué viste? 
le dice su mama. — Nada mas un sacristan, un templo y el ceminterio. 
Y la mama dié la explicacién de aquello. 

Entonces ella misma se va en busca de los nifios. Y al volver la cara 
el muchacho vié a la mama y dijo: — Ya somos perdidos, que alla viene 
su mama. — No tengas cuidado; tui te vuelves pato; yo una laguna, y 
el caballo la arena. Y se formé un laguna grande de agua y un patito 
en medio. La mama dice: — Ya sé quien eres. Y se puso a beber el agua 
para acabar la laguna. Y el muchacho grité: — ; Que me coge su madre! 
— No, note coge. Y el agua siempre estaba llena. Le dice la madre: — 
Adonde hayas de ir, hija ingrata, cuando llegue tu marido a su casa de 
un abrazo que le den te ha de echar en olvido. Y regresé a su casa. 

Y siguieron los dos camino adelante. Al fin llegaron a la tierra del 
muchacho. Y él le dijo: — Asi te quedas. — No les dejes que te abracen, 
le dice la bruja. Y cuando él llegé a su casa pidié el favor de no abrazarle. 
Pero la agiielita que salié de detras le abrazé de repente y él metié en 
olvido a aquella muchacha. 


(III) LA SERPIENTE DE LAS SIETE CABEZAS 


Este era un rey que tenia una hija y el rey anuncié quel el que matara 
a la serpiente de las siete cabezas se casaba con su hija. Un muchacho 
que era muy pobre se eché en busca de la serpiente. Se fué por los montes, 
camino, camino. Al fin se encontré con muchas hormigas que se estaban 
muriendo de hambre. Y él les did pan. 

Y salié la hormiguita mas grande de todas y le dice: — Buen muchacho, 
porque me has dado de comer, cualquiera cosa que te pase, di, ‘“‘Dios y 
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hormiga.”’ Y vié mas adelante unas Aguilas. Y ya que él llevaba carne les 
dié su carne. Y la mas grande de todas dice: — Buen muchacho, porque 
me has dado de comer, cualquiera cosa que te pasa, di, ‘“Dios y aguila.”’ 
Entonces se encontré con unas arrieras. Llevaba tortillas, y les did de 
comer. Y le dice la arriera mds grande de todas: — Buen muchacho, 
porque me has dado de comer, cualquiera cosa que te pasa, di, “‘Dios y 
arriera.”” 

Siguiéd caminando el muchacho y se encontré con la serpiente de las 
siete cabezas. Y conociendo el peligro se dijo: — jCémo haré para 
matarla, que me va a picar? Y se acordé de los animales. Dijo: — Dios 
y hormiga, y aparecieron muchas hormiguitas. Y entonces dijo: — Dios 
y arriera, y aparecieron muchas arrieras. Dijo: — Dios y Aguila, y apare- 
cieron todas las Aguilas. Y entonces todos mataron a la serpiente. El 
muchacho no le corté las siete cabezas pero le sacé las siete lenguas. 

El se vino y se encontré con otro que habfa visto el anuncio y que iba 
en busca de la serpiente. Pero éste, como encontré que la serpiente 
estaba muerta le corté las siete cabezas y se vino pa la casa del rey. Pero 
el otro vino también y dice al rey: — Registre usted las cabezas. Y el 
rey lo hizo y no encontré las siete lenguas, y dice al muchacho: — Pues, 
como tti mataste a la serpiente te vas a casar con mi hija. De manera 
que fué él que gané la muchacha, y todavia estaran en la boda. 


(IV) LA VARITA DE VIRTUD 


Este era un rey que tenia tres hijas. Un dfa llamé a las tres para 
preguntarles cual de las tres le queria mas. Y la primera dijo que le 
queria del tanto del agua. Y la segunda que del tanto del oro. Y la 
ultima dijo que del tanto de la sal. — Tu no me quieres, — dijo el padre y 
la puso de cocinera como criada. 

Y llegé una limosnera para pedir limosnas. Y la princesa dice: — 
Dame tu vestido y yo te doy el mio. Y se pinté la cara de carbén y 
pregunté a la limosnera si sabia dénde podia encontrar trabajo. Y la 
limosnera contesté que en la casa de la reina buscaban una cocinera. 
Y se fué y Ilegé a la cocina de la reina y les dijo: — Yo sé que ustedes 
necesitan una criada. — Si, muchacha; pero ahorita quedas conmigo a 
cuidarme algunos pajaros, que tengo mucho cuidado que se vayan a morir. 

Pues, que se fué la reina y Juana agarré una varita y una calabaza. 
Y dijo: — Varita, varita, por la virtud que tienes, te ruego que se abra 
esta calabaza y que me salga un vestido mas elegante. Y ya que se 
vistié de muy elegante, se paseéd en el corredor de la casa, y les dice a los 
pajaritos: 

— Pajaros verdes, 
Pajaros verdes, 
Si mi padre el rey me viera 
, Qué me dijera ? 
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Y se murieron los pajaritos. Y cuando vino la reina, dijo: — 4 Qué hizo 
con los pajaros ? — Nada, solamente se murieron. 
Y el otro dia la reina dijo al principe: — Tui te guardas detras de la 


puerta a ver lo que hace Juana con los pajaros. Y el hijo tuvo que 
obedecer. Y hizo que se fué y entonces se escondiéd. Y Juana agarré la 
varita y otra calabaza, y dijo: — Varita, varita, por la virtud que tienes, 
te ruego que se abra esta calabaza y que me salga un vestido més 
elegante que el que me sacé. Y que se lo pone y se pasea otra vez por el 
corredor de la casa. Y dice a los pajaros: 


— Pajaros verdes, 

Pajaros verdes, 

Si me padre el rey me viera 
4 Qué me dijera ? 


Cuando en eso le dice el hijo: — Juana, que tt eres, dime, si te casas 
conmigo yo me caso contigo. — Si, pero con la condicién de que la boda 
sea en casa de mi padre. Y cuando llega la mama el principe le dice que 
los pajaros sélo se murieron y que se va a casar con Juana. 

Y la mama no quiere y le dice que no es posible que él se case con la 
cocinera, pero él dice que no importa. Y por fin mandé el principe que 
se pusiera un bote de agua para que se bafiara Juana. Y cuando Juana 
se acabé de banar la reina le mandé un viejo vestido y le dice: — A ver 
si te sirve este vestido. — Yo mejores los he botado, — dice Juana. 

Y como era tizne lo que tenia en la cara, ahora era muy bonita. Y se 
casaron, y ya que ella queria que fuera la boda en casa de su padre, la 
mama dice que va a pedir la casa alquilada del rey. Y Juana se fué y le 
dijo a la cocinera que se pusieran todos los platos con sal con la excepcién 
del plato del rey. 

Y cuando ya se sentaron en la mesa, todos comian muy sabroso, pero 
elrey no. Entonces le dice la reina: — ;Por qué no come usted esta comida 
sabrosa? 4 Qué le hace falta? — No sé qué me haria falta, dice el rey. 
Y le dice la reina: — jA usted qué hace falta en su casa? — Mi hija, 
como ella me dijo que me queria del tanto de la sal. Y entonces la hija 
se presenté y todavia estaran en la boda, yo creo. 


(V) JUAN PESCADOR 

Este era un sefior que se mantenia en la laguna no mas pescando pa 
vivir. Y aquel sefior llegé*a una laguna a donde estaba un encanto que 
cada vez que iba ofa una vez que le decia que si le daba lo que ella queria 
serfa rico 0 que lo que queria mas le saldria. Y éste le dijo que si. En- 
tonces se acordé de un perrito que tenia y dijo: — Yo quiero mucho a 
mi perrito y tal vez ése sera lo que quiere el encanto. 

Luego no se acordaba de que su sefiora de él iba a tener un hijo. Y le 
puso Juan. Después lo hizo rico el encanto aquel. Le diéd pescados muy 
grandes y después que el nifio tenia cinco afios fué un dia a la laguna y 
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entonces le dijo el encanto que era tiempo que le entregara lo que ella 
deseaba y entonces se acordé Juan Pescador que lo que ella queria era el 
niio. Y entonces no hallaba cémo decirlo a su esposa y decidié decirle 
que la riqueza que ellos tenfan era por el hijo. Entonces la mama le dijo 
a aquel sefior: — Bueno, le podria llevar al encanto. 

Y lo llevé a la orilla del lago y le dijo aquella voz que lo dejara alli. 
Entonces el nifio se fué andando en el agua y se perdié. Dentro de la 
laguna existia un palacio a donde estaba una princesa encantada. En- 
tonces le dijo la princesa: — Ya viniste, Juanito. Pero él no veia yaa 
ninguno. No habia mas que la pura voz que hablaba. Entonces llegé la 
noche y cuando lo Ilamaban a cenar estaban unas mesas muy elegantes, 
pero el no veia a quien le servia. Cenaba muy contento y al dormirse 
estaba una cama muy bonita. Entonces él se dormia y en la noche él no 
veia a la princesa que estaba a su lado de él . No mas sentifa el bulto. Pero 
nunca la podia ver. 

Entonces ya de tiempo él ya estaba grande y le dijo a la princesa que 
le diera permiso de ir a ver a sus papas. Y la princesa se lo concedié que 
nada mas que pa unos dos dias iria. Entonces el papa del nifio, como ya 
era muy rico, ya no era Juan Pescador sino que ahora era el rey de 
aquella poblacién. Y el nifio salié y encontré una sefiora grande ya de edad 
y le pregunté que si no sabia a donde vivia Juan Pescador, y la sefiora 
le contesto: — jQué nifio tan mal criado! jCuando conociste a Juan 
Pescador siendo que él es rey de esta ciudad? 

Entonces se fué la sefiora aquella y le avisé al rey que alli estaba un nifio 
muy mal criado que le decia Juan Pescador. Entonces el rey le mandé 
traer y mando llamar cinco soldados pa que lo fusilara. Llegé la orden 
de que le fusilara y él pidié una merced de hablar con el rey, que él sabia 
que la riqueza que tenia él era por él. El rey recordé de que era su hijo 
y le pidiéd perdén y le cedia su corona. Y el hijo mandé decirle que no, 
que donde él estaba estaba muy bonito. 

Entonces encontré a otra sefiora grande y le pregunté que si seria 
bueno ver dentro del agua. La sejiora le contesté que no fuera tonto. Y 
le dijo el nifio que todas las noches que él dormia sentia a una joven que 
se acostaba junto a él y nunca la podia ver. Entonces le dijo la sefiora que 
comprara un pedazo de yesca y que cuando se acostara esa joven y que 
viera que estaba dormida encendiera un cerillo junto con la yesca y la 
podia ver. Entonces el nifio sintié a la joven que se acostaba. Y cuando 
ella ya estaba dormida encendié el cerillo y la yesca. Y la pudo ver que 
era una princesa muy bonita. Entonces el nifio tenia la yesca cerca del 
rostro de la princesa y se desprendié un pedazo de la yesca sobre el rostro 
ycomo tenia lumbre la quemé un poquito. Entonces le dijola princesa: — 
Ay, Juanito, ;qué has hecho? No me volverasa ver hasta la cueva del 
cuerpo sin alma. Entonces aquella laguna se convirtié en pura tierra y 
él quedé sentado en una piedrita nada mas. Y dijo el nifio aquel: — Yo 
me voy a buscar hasta la cueva del cuerpo sin alma. 
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Consiguié una hacha y agarré camino en la sierra. Y al pasar por una 
sierra estaban un le6n, un tigre, un coyote, una hormiguita, y un dguila, 
y tenian una res tirada, que ya no hallaban cémo repartirla, porque ¢ 
leédn queria que le tocara la mayor parte y el tigre también queria la 
mayor parte. Y ninguno de los animalitos quedaban conforme con lo 
que el leén les decia. Entonces iba pasando el nifio y lo vido el ledn, ye 
dijo al coyote: — Oye tui, hermano coyotito, como mas ligero que eres, 
quiero que vayas a alcanzar aquel hombre para que nos haga las partes 
de la carne que tenemos aqui. Y el nifio se asusté cuando el coyote le 
hablé. Le dijo el coyote: — Buen hombre, no te espantes, que vengo por 
mando de mi rey que vayas a dejarnos en conformidad. 

Entonces el nifio regresé al sitio donde estaban las fieras aquellas. Le 
dijo el leén: — Nada mas te mandaba traer para que nos dejes en con- 
formidad, que yo quiero la mayor parte, y el tigre no se conforme con lo 
que yole doy. El tigre le dijo al coyote que si quedaba conforme con lo que 
el nifio le diera. Dijo el coyote que si, y todos los animalitos dijeron queles 
parecia muy bien que el buen hombre les dejara en conformidad. En- 
tonces todos agarraron las partes que les habian dado el buen hombre. 
Ese se despidié de todas las fieras y entonces se quedaron todas allf. 

Acabaron de comer y el leén se acordé de que era bueno dar una grati- 
ficacién a aquel hombre y le dijo al coyote: — Corre, alcanzame al buen 
hombre. Corridé el coyotito y le dijo: — Buen hombre, te habla mi rey. 
Y el nifio iba muy espantado cuando le dijo el len: — Nada mas te 
mandaba traer porque te vamos a regalar unas virtudes. Yo lo que te 
daré es una ufita para que en cualquier precipicio que tu te encuentres 
no mas dices, ‘‘Dios y un buen leén”’ y te vuelves leén. Entonces el tigre 
le dijo: — Yo teregalaré otra ufiita. Con esta ufiita no mas dices, ““Dios y un 
buen tigre,” y te vuelves tigre. El aguila también le dijo: — Yo te regalaré 
una plumita de mis alas, y en cualquier precipicio que tui te encuentres 
no mas dices; ‘Dios y un buen aguila”’ y aguila te volveras. Entonces el 
coyote le dijo: — Yo te voy a regalar tres pelitos de mi espinazo. No mas 
dices, “‘Dios y un buen coyote, y coyote te vuelves.”’ La hormiga le dijo: — 
Si te doy un cuernito me hace falta; si te doy una patita me hace falta; 
pero puedes arrancar una patita ycon esta patita en cualquier precipicio 
que te encuentres no mas dices, “‘Dios y una buena hormiguita”’ y hormi- 
guita tevuelves. Pues agarré el nifio aquellas virtudes y iba dentro del 
cerro y cayé un aguacero muy fuerte que no podia ni andar. Entonces él 
se qued6 parado, que no podia pasar por el lodo que habia. Nose acordaba 
de las virtudes que él llevaba. Entonces se acordé de lo que le habian dicho 
las fieras, y el primero que él sacé fué la patita de la hormiguita. Dijo, 
“Dios y hormiguita,” y hormiguita volvié. Y pudo pasar aquella lodicera 
que habia. Se cansé de andar de hormiguita y sacé la pluma del aguila. 
Y dijo: — Dios y aguila, y se lanzé a los aires a volar. 

Entonces ya iba a llegar a casa del aire. Saliéd la mama del aire y le 
pregunto el nifio que su hijo que se andaba por dondequiera y que se 
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introducia por todas partes que si no le daban razén de la cueva del 
cuerpo sin alma. Entonces le dijo la viejita que era la mama del aire: — 
Pero, buen hombre, jqué andas haciendo por aqui, que mi hijo te va a 
comer? Mi hijo es el aire y si te encuentra por aqui te puede comer y no 
tarda en llegar. Entonces el nifio aquel le suplicé que le dijera al aire que 
si él sabia de la cueva del cuerpo sin alma. Y le dijo la viejita: — Yo te 
yoy a esconder, porque si mi hijo llega ahorita te puede hasta comer. 
Ya se sentia el aire que venia como un remolino muy fuerte, y le dijo el 
aire a la mama: — Madre, por ahi me huele a carne humana; si no me 
la das, te como. Entonces la viejita le contest6 que no fuera ingrato, 
que era un nifio que iba de muy lejanas tierras buscando la cueva del 
cuerpo sin alma. 

Entonces le dijo el aire: — Dile al nifio que pa’ mafiana a las cinco 
tenemos que hacer una apuesta, y es jugar unas carreras. Si yo le gano 
la carrera, me lo como, y si él me gana lo llevo a la cueva del cuerpo sin 
alma. Y luego el nifio llevé unas botitas y él dijo que si jugaba la carrera. 
Entonces el aire fijé6 dos caminos. A donde estaba la apuesta era un camino 
muy corto que el aire aseguraba que por ese camino él llegarfa primero. 
Y por donde iba el nifio a correr era el camino mas largo. Y hicieron la 
apuesta, y el nifio se puso aquellas botitas que corrian mas fuerte que el 
aire. Entonces se pararon los dos para jugar la carrera. El aire dijo que 
cuando cuente tres entonces corrian. El aire andaba contando uno, dos 
tres, y el nifio no mas se puso los botas y cuando el aire dijo tres, el nifio 
dijo: — Componte, buena bota, y cuando el aire llegé al sitio donde la 
carrera estaba fijada el nifio ya estaba alli. 

El aire dijo que no era posible que aquel hombre le ganara la carrera, 
pero ya que le habia ganado no habia mas remedio que llevarlo hasta la 
cueva. Entonces se fué el aire y se lo Ilevé. Cuando iban Ilegando a la 
puerta de la cueva, la pura puerta se veia donde podia caber nada mas una 
hormiguita. El aire le dijo: — Mira, aqui nada mas te dejo, porque si 
subimos mas me siente el cuerpo sin alma y tti no puedes hacer nada de lo 
que vienes a arreglar. Regresé el aire y se dijo el nifio: — Aqui me 
esperaré para ver cémo subo alla arriba. Entonces se fué andando y se 
puso a pensar de lo que el aire le habia dicho, que si él subia mas le sentia 
el cuerpo sin alma. 

Entonces se dijo el nifio: — Si yo me voy de leén me siente, si de tigre, 
me siente; yo no me voy ni de aguila ni de coyote, solamente me voy de 
hormiguita. Y se volvié hormiguita, anda y anda hasta que llegé a la 
puerta. En esa hora alli estaba el cuerpo sin alma; que ese cuerpo sin 
alma no era mas que el puro cuerpo, y el alma la tenia encantada en una 
laguna como tenfa ala princesa. Y en esa hora iban a dar la comida a la 
princesa que él habia conocido. 

Entonces el cuerpo sin alma estaba muy enojado por lo que la princesa 
habia hecho sin su consentimiento y la mandé enterrar de la cintura para 
abajo, que era el castigo que le daba. Y no le daba de comer mas que lo 
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que le sobraba en el plato. Llegé la hormiguita y se metié debajo de la 
mesa. Entonces al cuerpo sin alma se le cayo un hueso al suelo; y dentro 
de aquel hueso se metié la hormiguita. Cuando juntaron aquello que era 
el alimento de la princesa, le dijo la hormiguita: — No comas eso. Y ella 
no veia a ninguno, no mas oyé la voz. Entonces le dijo el nifio que no se 
espantara, que era el hijo de Juan Pescador. Y la princesa contesté: — 
Si tu lo eres quiero que te presentes ante mi. Y al instante el nijio se 
present, y la princesa le dijo: — Ingrato, j;no me ves como estoy sufrien- 
do aqui? Y el nifio le dijo: — No tengas cuidado, que yo te voy a salvar 
Nada mas que quiero que le preguntes al cuerpo sin alma a donde es que 
él tiene el alma. — No, Juanito, no seas ingrato, que si yo le pregunto 
eso, seguramente me manda matar. Y le dijo el nifio: — Cuando él te 
va a dar la comida le dices que deseas hablar con él. Y la princesa dijo 
eso y que ella sabia que un tiempo la tuvo encantada por castigo de que 
ella no se queria casar con él, pero que ahora ya estaba resuelta a casarse 
con él. Nada mas que ella queria saber en dénde tenia el alma. 

Entonces le contest6 el cuerpo sin alma que tal vez ella lo hacia con 
el fin de matarle, pero que su alma estaba muy segura, que en una 
laguna existia un puercoespino que era el alma que tenia. Y continud: 

— Pues, fijate, cuando maten aquel puercoespino tengo dolor de cabeza. 
Pues, ;quién lo puede matar siendo que ese animal es muy bravo? Ahora, 
ponte que maten a ese animal; de alli tienen que abrirlo y entonces sale 
una liebre. Que maten esa liebre y sale una paloma. Pues, jquién puede 
agarrar a esa paloma? Y si llegan a matarla, yo estoy agonizando. Ma- 
tando aquella paloma en el viento la tienen que abrir a sacarle un huevo; 
y aquel huevo, quebrandomelo en la frente, me muero. 

El nifio estuvo oyéndolo todo y le dijo a la princesa: — Ya of. En 
estos momentos me voy ala laguna. Pues le dijo que no lo hiciera, pero 
él le dijo que no tuviera cuidado, y se bajé y llegé a una casita a donde 
habia muchos borreguitos y él pidié permiso para quedarse alli. La sefiora 
le dijo que si no queria sacar los borreguitos a cuidar que ella tenia un 
hijo que los llevaba a una laguna a donde habia un animal muy bravo 
que comia a todos los que se acercaran. El nifio pregunté que cémo se 
llamaba, y la sefiora le dijo que era un puercoespino. Amanecid y le dijo 
a la sefiora: — Ahora si me voy con los borreguitos. 

Se fué y llegé a la laguna, y el animal se enojé mucho y salié afuera 
de la laguna. El se quedé en la orilla esperando al animal, y comenzaron 
a pelear, y el animal le vencia. Entonces se acordé de las virtudes y dijo: 

Dios y leén. Y se volvid leén, pero no podia vencer. Y la duefia de los 
borreguitos mandé a su hija que fuera a dar una vuelta a aquel sefior 
Entonces la nifia los vido que estaban peleando; se espanté y corrié a 
avisar a su madre y ésta le pregunt6 que si no sabia lo que decia el nifio. 
Y la nifia dijo que era, “‘;Mal haya un vaso de agua, tres besos, y una 
muchacha bonita para ganarte le pelea!”” Y la sefiora le dijo a la nifia: 
— Pues, toma el vaso de agua y dale tres besos; y asi lo hizo y entonces el 
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animal cay6 muerto. Lo abrio y salié la liebre corriendo. Como é1 no la 
podia alcanzar, dijo: — Dios y coyote, y corrié detrds de la liebre y la 
alcanz6. Luego la abrié y que sale la paloma. Entonces dijo el nino: — 
Dios y aguila. Ya el cuerpo sin alma estaba muy grave. Abrié la paloma 
en el viento y le sacé el huevo y llevé el huevo a la cueva. Y le encontré 
al cuerpo que estaba agonizando, y entonces él tomé el huevo y se lo 
quebré en la frente y se murid el cuerpo sin alma. Y se desencantaron 
todos los encantos que él tenia. Luego, al ver que ya no habfa ninguno 
que les pudiera encantar, se casé con la princesa. Como toda la gente supo 
que él habia matado al cuerpo sin alma gratificaron al nifio y se hicieron 
las bodas. Pasaron unos dias muy felices, que no volvieron a recordar sus 
tiempos pasados, y 

Colorin colorado, 

Este cuento ha terminado 


(VI) EL BORREGUITO Y EL GATO 


Estos eran dos viejitos que tenian un borreguito y estaba muy gordito 
Dijo el sehor a su esposa: — Ya esta bueno matar al borreguito; ya esta 
gordito. Y el borreguito oyé y dice: — No me mata, que mafiana me voy. 
Y se va a andar por el camino. 

Al pasar por una casa estaba un gatito y le dijo: — Oye, manito gato, 
jqué estas haciendo ahi tan triste? — jComo no he de estar triste, si 
mafiana me van a matar? — dijo el gatito. — ;Por qué? — preguntoé el 
borreguito. — Porque me comi la manteca Pues, vamos a ver qué 
suerte corremos,— dijo el borreguito. — Pero, oye, no llevamos qué comer 
en el camino. — Déjate, contesté el gato, — que alli en la casa esta una 
canastita de tortillas duras. Esas nos llevaremos. Y como el borreguito 
estaba mas grande le cargé la canasta con las tortillas 

Fueron andando y al borreguito le did hambre y le dijo al gato: 
Mientras yo como tu me cuidas. Y que sube el gato a un arbol muy 
grande y el borreguito estaba comiendo. Como el gato le estaba cuidando 
él se fij6 en una alumbrada muy lejos y entonces el gato le grit6: — Her- 
mano borreguito, alla esta una lumbre. ;No podemos ver qué gente sera 
aquella ? — Si, vamos a ver, — dijo el borreguito. Y en el camino se 
encontré una cabeza de lobo que estaba alli tirada Mira, amigo 
borreguito, dijo el gato, — llévate esta cabeza; para algo nos ha de 
servir. La agarré y la eché en la canasta que llevaba. Entonces dijo el 
gato: — Aqui me esperas. Voy a ver qué gente es aquélla. Y que se va el 
gatito agachandose y escondiéndose entre las yerbitas pa que no le 
vieran. Y llegé a donde estaba la lumbre y eran cinco Osos 

Regres6 el gatito y dijo: Hermanito, borreguito, son cinco osos 
Vamos a llegar alli, dice el borreguito. Y que llegan. Y dice a los osos: 
— ; Quién es el que manda aqui? Y los osos les dijeron que alli estaba el 
oso mas grande. Y les dijo el gato: — Yo pregunto porque traigo mucha 
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hambre y quiero que me dé permiso pa asar un poco de carne. Y ledijo 
el oso mas grande: — Si sefior, puede usted asarla aqui. Y como los ogos 
crefan que se iban a comer al borreguito, estaban muy contentos. 

Y el gato dice al borreguito: — Anda y trae la carne que teniamos 
alla y trae la cabeza. Y entonces el borreguito saca la cabeza y la trae 
al gato y le dice: — ;Esta? — No, la otra mds grande, — responde él 
gato. Corrié el borreguito y trae la misma cabeza otra vez. — Esta? 
dice. — No, la otra mas grande aun, — contesta el gato. Hasta que 
llegaron a cinco cabezas. Y los osos crefan que habian matado a cinco 
lobos. Pero ellos por defenderse habian contado esa mentira. 

Y los osos al ver que habian traido las cinco cabezas se espantaron. Le 
dijo el gato al oso mas grande: — Oiga, sefior, ,dénde hay agua aqui? — 
Aqui muy cerquita. Si usted quiere se la mando traer, — contesta el oso. 
Dice el gato: — Pues, andale, que ya tengo mucha sed. — Pero no hay en 
qué podemos traer el agua, dice el oso. Entonces el gato les dié la canasta 
y les dijo: — Si me rompen este cantaro ni vuelvan aqui. Entonces los 
osos llevan con mucho cuidado la canasta pa no romperla y la meten al 
agua y la sacan, creyendo que iban a sacarla llena. Y como la canasta no 
llevaba nada de agua se espantaron y decidieron no volver porque crefan 
que habian quebrado el cantaro. Y el gato dice al oso mas grande: — 
Amigo, creo que esta usted jugando con nosotros. — No, sefior, — 
responde el oso, — que alla vienen muy pronto. Pero como les tenia 
miedo mando a los otros dos que estaban alli y les dijo :— Vayana 
traer el agua porque yo creo que ese cantaro es muy pesado. Entonces 
el gato como vido que no quedaban mas que el oso grande le dijo: — Si 
usted no me trae agua ahorita, no sé qué voy a hacer con usted. Entonces 
el oso dijo: — Yo voy personalmente. 

Entonces se fué el oso grande. Y les pregunté qué pasaba con el agua. 
Y contestaron que habian rompido el cantaro. Y como todos tenian 
miedo no volvieron al sitio donde estaban. Y el borreguito dice al gato: 
— Vamonos a subir en este arbol porque ahorita vienen. Entonces el 
oso grande mandé al otro ir a ver si ya se habian ido. Como él no vido 
a ninguno en la lumbre les fué a decir a los otros osos que se habian ido. 

Y se vinieron otra vez pa la lumbre. Y empezaron a calentarse. Y le 
da ganas al borreguito de orinarse y dice: — Ay, hermanito gato, yo me 
orino. Y le dice el gato: — Estan abajo los cinco osos. Voltéate boca 
arriba y orina dentro de tu lanita pa que no se den cuenta de que aqui 
estamos. Pero como el borreguito no se podia voltear como el gato se 
orinéd hasta abajo. Y el gato como no hallaba modo de defender al 
borreguito grité6: — j;Al rabén que esta mas gordo! 

Y dijo el oso mas grande: — Corran que me van a comer. Pero el gato 
lo hizo por defender al borreguito. Ya dejaron los osos aquel sitio y dijo 
el borreguito: — Vamonos a seguir caminando. En el camino se en- 
contraron con un burro viejo. Ya le habian echado al cerro porque no 
servia pa trabajar. Y mas adelante se encontraron con un pichén que 
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acababa de escapar de las garras de un gavilan y que estaba muy triste. 
— Vente con nosotros, dijo el gato. Y se fué con ellos también. Mas 
adelante encontraron un cochinito. Y dijo que le querian matar pa hacer 
jamon. Y él también se junté con los animales. Y comenzaron a platicar: 
— Vamos a hacer una lumbrada muy grande porque hay muchas fieras y 
nos pueden perjudicar. Juntaron la lefia y hicieron la lumbre. 

Vinieron un leén y un tigre y pasaron por el sitio donde ellos estaban. 
Y dice el leén al tigre: — ; Qué buena comida esta alli! Y el gato los vido 
venir y dijo a sus compafieros: — Ay, que es muy pendiente porque alli 
viene el tigre. Pero el borreguito le pega un brinco al tigre y en el brinco 
se cay6 al suelo. 

Y el gato le pegé un brinco también y cayé en el espinazo del tigre. 
Y dijo: — Correas pa mis guaraches. Y el pichén hablé y dijo: — 
jDénde esta mi garrote? Y como el burro le pegaba patadas el tigre 
creia que eran garrotazos. Luego se va el tigre muy desconsolado. 

Y el leén crefa que habia llevado el mas gordito. Y dice al tigre: — 
jQué pasd ? — 4 Qué ha de pasar? — dice el tigre, — que yo creo que a 
alguno se le reventaran las correas de sus guaraches y las queria sacar de 
mi espinazo. Dice el leébn: — Pues, vamonos; creo que nos van a 
matar. 

Entonces se fueron los compajieros y amanecié. Como todos iban a 
agarrar su camino el burro dijo: — Aqui se quebré una taza, cada quien 
pasucasa. Y todos agarraron distintos caminos. Y el gato y el borreguito 
se fueron juntos, y se les hizo noche y subieron a un arbol a dormir. El 
gato acababa de cenar y el borreguito estaba durmiendo. Como el gato 
se limpiaba la boca el borreguito cabeceaba. En esa hora pasaba el 
ledn, el tigre y el oso grande. Se fijaron pa arriba donde estaban aquellos. 
Y como el gato se limpiaba y el borreguito cabeceaba, le dice el tigre al 
leon: — Fijate, que uno esta diciendo, ‘‘Por aqui me los como,” y el otro 
dice, ‘‘Déjalos que vengan.”’ Y se fueron las fieras asustadas. 

Que amanecié y el borreguito le dijo al gato que le conocia muy en- 
fermo al gatito. Y entonces se murié el gatito. Se acordé el borreguito 
que el gato habia dicho que si morfa le enterrara en un agujero de un 
armadillo. Y lo hizo asi. 

Ya quedé el borreguito solo. Llegé a una casita adonde estaban dos 
viejitos y una nifia. Y ella vid al borreguito y dijo: — Papa que alli esta 
un borreguito. Y sumadre le responde: — Déjalo, nifia, que ese borreguito 
va a ser pa cuando tu te cases. Alli tuvieron al borreguito hasta que 
iba a celebrarse la boda de la nifia. Y alli se acabé el borreguito y 
termin6 los dias de su vida. 


(VII) UN BIEN CON UN MAL SE PAGA 

Este era un campesino que caminaba por la mafiana temprano y caia 
nieve muy fuerte y entonces él en su camino encontré a una serpiente que 
estaba entumida. Se compadecid de la serpiente y dijo: — Pobre anima- 
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iito, me lo voy a llevar para mi casa. La agarré y no hacia nada la 
serpiente. Y hizo un alumbrado y luego la calenté. 

Cuando el animal aquel ya podia caminar, le dijo al hombre: — Ahora 
si le doy las gracias porque me has dado vida, pero en cambio de eso dicen 
que un bien con un mal se paga. Si ti me hiciste un bien yo te voya 
hacer un mal. Y el campesino le contesté que qué mal le podia hacer. 
La serpiente le respondié que queria comérselo. Y el campesino pidié que 
pusiera tres testigos y la serpiente dijo que si. 

Entonces fueron a la orilla del agua donde bajaban a tomar agua 
muchos animales. Y alli tenian ellos que esperar al primer testigo que 
bajara. El primero que bajé fué un toro que era muy viejo. Y le dijo 
la serpiente: — Oye tu, buen torito, ;verdad que un bien con un mal se 
paga? Le dijo el toro que si porque él cuando estaba en buenas condi- 
ciones para trabajar su amo le daba sus comidas, pero como ya era viejo 


le habia echado al cerro. Y dijo la serpiente: — Ya ves; tengo razén. 
Pero el hombre dijo que no quedaba conforme. 

Entonces bajé un burro muy viejo y le dijo la serpiente: — 4 Verdad 
que un bien con un mal se paga? Y le contesté el burro: — Hombre si. 


Yo, cuando estaba en buenas condiciones, mi patrén me daba mis 
comidas, y mi agua, me limpiaba y me tenia muy bien arreglado. Pero 
ahora que soy viejo me ha tratado muy mal. 

Entonces bajé el coyote y le dice la serpiente: — 4 Verdad que un bien 
con un mal se paga? Y el coyote dijo: — Hay que ver cémo es eso, 
porque yo no he sufrido como los otros. Explicame cémo fué eso. La 
serpiente le conté la historia. El coyote dijo: — Pues, vamos al lugar 
donde estaba para ver cémo pasé. Y fueron y el hombre maté a la ser- 
piente. 

Y el hombre de gusto de que la serpiente le habia salvado le iba a hacer 
un regalo de unas gallinas. Pero entonces él pensé en el consejo dela 
serpiente que un bien con un mal se paga. Y se puso a pensar cémo haria 
para matar al coyote. Y pensé en un perro que tenia en su casa y se dijo: 
— Con todos los perros puedo matar muy bien al coyote. Entonces le 
dijo a su sefiora que le preparara los perros que tenia en su casa. Asi lo 
hizo y puso los perros dentro de un huacal. Lo sacé a la puerta y iba el 
coyote con el hombre y éste le dijo: — ;Cémo quieres que te las dé, una 
por una o todas de un montén? Y el coyote le dijo que todas de un 
montén. Asi lo hizo y eran puros perros y lo agarraron al coyote. Revol- 
caron por la tierra y entonces el coyote se acordé de la serpiente y su 
dicho. 

Iba el coyote por su camino y encontré a un conejo que estaba muy 


triste. Y el conejito le dice: — ;Adénde vas, buen coyotito? Le dijo el 
coyote: — Tengo tres dias sin comer y yo te quiero comer a ti. Dijo el 
conejo: — Si tienes hambre, yo te llevaré a donde puedes comer. Y le 


llevé a donde estaba un panal de jicotes. 
Y como adentro estaban enojados los jicotes habia un ruido como si 
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fueran alguna cosa. Entonces el conejo le dijo al coyote: — Mira, aqui 
tengo una olla con chicharrones. Y eran para comer. Aqui te quedas 
cuidandolos mientras yo voy a traer las tortillas. Pero no te vayas a 
meter la mano hasta que no estén bien cocidas. Pero como el coyote tenia 
hambre metié la mano y dice: — El conejo no parece con las tortillas y 
yotengohambre. Y como los jicotes crefan que les iba a quitar la miel que 
tenian se enojaron mucho y picaron al coyote y luego se echo a correr. 

Y el coyote dijo: — Ahora si, adonde yo encuentre al conejo yo lo 
como. El conejo creia que no le iba a encontrar pero un dia le encontré 
arriba de un nopal. Se estaba comiendo una tuna. Lo vido el coyote y 
le dijo: — Ahora si te como. Le contesté el conejito: — No me comas, 
que te voy a regalar una tuna. Y agarré una y se la aventd. Se la comié 
el coyote y le dijo: — Dame otra. — Ahi va otra. No mas cierra los ojos 
yabre la boca. Y asi lo hizo y le aventé la tuna con espinas y el conejo 
se corriéd y se escapo. 

Y el otro dia andaba el coyote y lo vido el conejo, y que se mete el 
conejo debajo de una piedra, y estaba escondido alli. Y el coyote pasaba 
por alli y dijo: — Ahora si te como. Y el conejo le dijo: — No me comas, 
que yo estoy aqui teniendo al mundo y si dejo caer esta piedra se caera 
el mundo. Y no he comido nada por cinco dias. Entonces le dijo el 
coyote: — Yo te voy a ayudar. Pero siempre que me traigas de comer. 
— Si, jcé6mo no? respondié el conejo. — Métate aqui para que no se 
caiga el mundo. El coyote se metié y estuvo un dia y una noche. El 
conejo no aparecié y el coyote dijo: — Ya tengo hambre. Que se caiga 
elmundo. Y solté la piedra y vid que no sostenia al mundo, y vid que 
eran mentiras del conejo. 

El conejo se fué muy lejos para que no le volviera a encontrar. En- 
tonces el coyote caminaba a orillas de una laguna. Y el conejo lo vido 
venir y se dijo: — Ahora voy a ver qué mentira le contaré. En eso se » 
agaché y estaba divisando bajo del agua. Y como era de noche se veia 
la luna dentro del agua. Entonces llegé el coyotito y le dijo: — Ahora 
si te como porque me has hecho tonto muchas veces. Y el conejito le 
dijo: — No me comas, buen coyotito. Mira que ahorita se me cayé este 
queso y no lo puedo sacar porque si yo me muevo de aqui me lo pueden 
robar. Queda aqui a cuidarlo y yo voy a dar vuelta para bajar a traer el 
queso. Y era la luna. Y el coyote esperaba al conejo que no venia. 
Entonces dijo: — Yo me como ese queso como el conejo no aparece. Y 
entré en la laguna para comer el queso. Como era agua que estaba alli 
el coyotito se aventé y ya se andaba ahogando. 

Logré salir el coyote y entonces dijo: — Esta es la ultima vez que me 
engafia este conejo, que yo si me lo como donde le encuentre. Fué andando 
otra vez y encontré al conejito a orillas de un carrizal y alli estaba el 
conejo. Le dijo el coyote: — Ahora si no te perdono porque me has 
engafiado muncho. No era queso lo que me dijiste sino la luna. — No 
seas tonto, dijo el conejo, — que me voy a casar ahora. Yo te anduve 
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buscando ayer para que vinieras a tocar a mi boda. Y el coyote dice: ~ 
Yo quiero conocer a la novia. Y le responde el conejo: — Fijate que 
ahorita mismo viene a arreglar el lugar para hacer comilitona. Y tti vas 
a tocar. Sabes que tui tocas y cuando oigas los cohetes es sefial de que ya 
yo vengo con miesposa y toda mi familia. Quedé el coyotito asentado en 
medio del carrizal y que luego el conejo prende lumbre alrededor del 
carrizal. Y como la carrizal tronaba como si fueran cohetes el coyote 
tocaba mas recio. Y era la lumbre. No tenfa por donde salir. Entonces 
se avent6é sobre la lumbre y tuvo que quemarse un poco. 

El campesino con quien habfa tratado el coyote tenfa una milpa muy 
grande. Y allf habia maiz, frijol, y muchas cosas para comer. Y llegé 
el campesino y dijo: — Los conejos hacen mucho dafio en el frijol. E] 
coyote habia visto una trampa que habia puesto el campesino. Y esa 
trampa era una mufieca muy grande de cera. Y el coyote encontré otra 
vez al conejo y le dijo: — Mira buen conejito, yo no te quiero comer. Uni- 
camente comprendo que tu tienes bastante hambre y te voy a llevar 
donde puedes comer. Que esa milpa que esta alli es de mi propiedad 
Yo te llevo. Te vas por esta vereda y alli esta un sefior parado. A este 
senor le saludas cuando llegues y él te dice: ““Ya pasa para comer.” Y se 


va el conejo y le dice: — Buenas noches. Y como era de cera no le 
contesté. Y el conejito le dice: — Dame la mano. Y como no le did la 
mano le pega con una manita. — Suéltame, amigo, dice, y que le pega la 


bofetada y se queda la otra mano pegada también. Suéltame las dos 
manitas, dice — porque si no te pego una patada. Y que le pega y se le 
queda la pata pegada también. — Suéltame, que te pego otra patada 
Y que le pega y se le queda pegada, como era de cera la mufieca. El 
campesino al otro dia fué y encontré al conejito preso alli en la trampa. 
Lo agarré y lo llevé a su casa y lo maté y hizo un caldo con él. Y se le 
acabaron los dias al conejo. 

Y el coyote siguid caminando y encontré a otro conejo. Y éste le dijo: 
— Ya no camines mas. No ves la tempestad que viene allf. Va a caer 
una granizada muy fuerte. Y aqui tengo este costal que aqui puedes 
escapar esa graniza que viene. Y se mete el coyote en el costal. Y que 
le comienza a tirar piedras el conejito. Entonces le dijo el conejo: — 
; Qué tal fuerte estaba el granizo? Y contestdé el coyote: — Ya esta 
espalda me duele, porque cayé una granizada muy fuerte. Entonces el 
conejo tuvo que matar al coyote. Y se le acabaron los dias de su vida 
también como por él habian matado al conejo. Cuando estaba muriendo 
dijo: — No cabe duda que un bien con un mal se paga. Y alli termina este 
cuento. Y entro por un agujerito y salgo por otro, que ahora quiero que 
me cuentes otro. 
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A NEW MEXICAN VILLAGE 


By HELEN ZUNSER 


i. 


The town of Hot Springs is in the northeastern part of New Mexico, 
twelve miles from Las Vegas. The country is wild and mountainous, and 
Hot Springs itself is about 6000 feet above sea level. As its name suggests, 
Las Vegas lies on the mesa, a flat region of high elevation at the base of 
the Sangre de Christo mountains, of which Hermit’s Peak is a part. The 
mesa is dry, dusty and flat, poor even for herding. Cactus grows in 
profusion, and in the spring purple verbena and other small flowering 
plants cover the plains for a short time. Deep arroyos are cut into the 
soft earth by streams which disappear completely in winter and summer. 
Behind the mesa lie the hills, rugged and partly volcanic in origin. The 
colors of their rocks range from deep grey to reds and mottled blues. 
Some of the hills contain limestone in which sea fossils can be found, and 
among these are springs of the purest water. There are many varieties of 
coniferous trees, including fine blue pine. Aspens grow wherever there 
isnatural water or an irrigation ditch, but the most common deciduous 
tree is the scrub oak which keeps its brown leaves all winter and gives a 
characteristic ruddy tint to the hills. Water is scarce, and though it 
is said that with proper irrigation the region might be fertile, there now 
seems to be little attempt at cultivation. Fruit trees are uncommon. 
Green corn, beans and chile are grown by the natives on their ranches, 
but not in the town of Hot Springs itself. In Las Vegas almost all fruit 
and vegetables are imported from Colorado. Climate has something to do 
with this, for the winter is long and rigorous, starting in November, and 
not really ending until May. Summers are very hot, and start abruptly. 

The city of Las Vegas was at one time the wool center of the region. It 
has huge railroad yards that are practically deserted now that a shorter 
route to the coast has been built. Its population of 10,000 has divided 
itself in two, socially and geographically, and one group has little to do 
with the other. The ‘natives’ or New Mexicans live in the adobe house of 
‘old town,’ the ‘Americanos’ in the wooded and brick houses of ‘new town.’ 
There is a movie house, a five and ten cent store, a normal school and 
Catholic convent. Most of the food stores belong to chains, and the 
natives from the surrounding countryside come to town to buy and 
trade their beans and chile, while the Americans bring in eggs and poultry 
from their ranches. But business is slow. The great wool industry has 
left the district. There is a small tourist trade in silver and baskets 
brought in from the Indian reservations, but it is remarked by American 
and native alike that the town is dead, and not at all as it used to be 

Twelve miles out of Las Vegas on a fairly good road is Hot Springs, 
a town centered around a large hotel built here for gambling purposes 
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forty or fifty years ago. The hotel passed from hand to hand and in time 
became a Baptist college. Other college buildings were put up, but all 
are abandoned now except the big red hotel which is now a hotel once 
more, but contains in addition a post office and the general store for the 
community. Around it cluster a number of summer cottages which are 
popular in season chiefly because of the warm mineral spring that lies at 
the bottom of the hill. This spring gives the name Hot Springs to the 
small native community which has sprung up near it. The Baptists at 
one time roofed over part of the spring and diverted it into a tank for their 
own religious purposes, but the tank is now used as a swimming pool and 
seems to be one of the few places where natives and Americans meet 
socially. 

Hot Springs, like Las Vegas, knows depression. The large ice company 
which at one time shipped its product all over the state provides the few 
jobs obtainable. There are about twenty families in the town, and they 
are all dependent upon the company. The blacksmith grinds tools for it, 
the biggest job in town is caring for the company horses and mules. 
Watching the company dams, lumber cutting, road fixing, are company 
jobs and eagerly sought after by every man of the town. The sole 
American inhabitant of Hot Springs is the company superintendent. His 
white frame house with its pretty garden is the pivot of the town’s 
economic activity. If you want work you must go to him, and Mr. Jones 
enjoys the position of local despot. He has little use for the natives and 
considers them dirty, lazy and loose morally. Nevertheless, his life is 
bound up with theirs. When he rides on his slow white horse to inspect 
the dams, or drives his Ford into town on a shopping tour, he is 
greeted respectfully by those he passes. But behind his back there are 
lush names for him. Calbo (baldy) and Chipolete (buzzard) are among 
the mildest. 

Altogether, and including children, there are about sixty residents 
in Hot Springs. Their houses of mud-colored adobe or wood are huddled 
together facing the main road. On the opposite side of the road are the 
company’s buildings, Mr. Jones’ white house, the river and the dams. 
In front of each adobe house the earth is dry and packed tight. The houses 
are built directly on the earth, without cellars, but most have wooden 
planks laid for floors. Near each house are little buildings, an adobe or 
wire enclosure for goats or chickens, an outside toilet, and usually the 
hive-shaped ’dobe oven that is used for baking in the summer. Goats 
are valued for food, and in the spring you will see the kid skins tacked to 
the ’dobe walls to dry and making a fine decoration. Burros or horses 
are sometimes hobbled near the house to graze, but usually they are not 
kept in town. There are plenty of dogs and skinny cats, but no birds but 
the wild ones, the flocks of startling bluejays or gorgeous bluebirds. For 
water, one goes down to the river across the road and fills a barrel or 
bucket. Sometimes one bathes there too. 
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Physically the people of Hot Springs tend to conform loosely to one 
type. They all have black hair, dark eyes, and sallow complexions. All 
of them are thin, and the stout man or woman is laughed at and regarded 
asaclown. The children are beautiful, like Polynesian babies, with their 
transparent complexions and luminous eyes swimming in the blueish 
white. But the older people are not usually good-looking. After twenty 
it is hard to differentiate age in women, and they all look overworked. 
The men do not deteriorate so quickly, and sometimes a married couple 
who are both of the same age will look as if there were a great age differ- 
ence. The only distinguishing parts of their costume are the black 
shawls the older women wear, like those you see in Venice, and the 
lage sombreros of which the men are so proud. All the clothes are 
bought in Las Vegas or from the mail order houses. The men wear 
overalls at work, and the women dim cotton dresses, but every girl has 
something in which to dress up, and at dances the women have bright silk 
dresses, or wear their bridal dress until that wears out. They do very well 
on family budgets that range from nothing to a seven dollar a week high. 

It happened that some friends of mine came to live not very far from 
Las Vegas, and then moved into Hot Springs. I came out from New 
York to visit them, and made friends with their friends, the natives of 
Hot Springs. Unfortunately I knew little Spanish, but because of the 
presence of Mr. Jones, the natives spoke more English than they did in 
most communities. While I was there, I wrote down all the tales and 
stories I heard, and also some of the things people told us about them- 
selves and their way of living. I was interested primarily in the tales, 
but imperceptibly one drew nearer and nearer to the lives of the people, so 
that stories and lives became of one piece and could hardly be separated. 


II. 


It was not hard to make friends with the people of Hot Springs. At first 
they found it difficult to understand that they were being socially 
accepted by Americans, since in this community contact with Americans 
was almost without exception on a business basis. (“Will your father 
let me come in the house ?”’ one of our friends asked when there was talk 
of his coming to New York.) Our friendly relations with them varied, as 
they would in any community, with the character of the individual. 
There was always much surprise and curiosity about the clothing and 
the domestic and cooking arrangements of the Americanos, and among 
those we did not know so well the attitude seemed to be that of children 
perpetually awaiting Christmas gifts. But the difference in standard of 
living was so great, even though the Americans concerned lived on the 
simplest scale, that such an attitude was understandable. Once accepted, 
the Americans were regarded as friends, and the relation continued with 
emotional highs and lows. The word ‘gringo’ was only heard once, used 
by a little girl talking to her mother in Mexican. She was sharply 
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reprimanded, and when we asked what the word was, the mother said 
that the child had only said ‘Americano,’ for evidently the word had 
unpleasant connotations. 

Our most intimate friends in Hot Springs were the Lorenz family. 
Antonio Lorenz was the village blacksmith and the richest member of 
his community. He had built a fine home for himself and his mother, and 
in addition owned the blacksmith’s shop about twenty feet from his door, 
and another building as well. Antonio was a mechanic of sorts as well as 
a blacksmith, and when my friend’s car broke down it was taken to 
Antonio’s shop for repairs. It was a cold day, and Antonio invited the 
two Americans to ‘visit my home’ and warm up. This was the first ofa 
long series of visits. 

The Lorenz family knew that it was ‘Old Spanish long ways back’ but 
that was all they speculated about their origin. None of them had been 
born in Hot Springs, which was a new community, and the father of the 
family had set up his blacksmith’s shop there because of the construction 
work on the dam. Mr. Lorenz was described by his children as having 
been a fine man, a hard drinker, a skilled rider and dancer. His sop 
Fernan remembered that his father used to take him along to the saloons 
and to visit the city women when he was still a little fellow. When he 
was about forty he became subject to epileptic seizures and was confined 
to the nearby hospital. (It should be remarked that a large proportion of 
the natives are said at some time or other to go ‘out of their minds.’ 
Whether this is a fact, or whether it is usual for diseases to have delirious 
aspects, or whether it is because the state institution for the insane is 
near and this diagnosis is suggested, I do not know. There seemed to 
be no diminution of social prestige because of confinement, and there 
was no fear of hereditary taint.) In any case Lorenz was sent there and 
allowed to come home only on week-end visits. On one such occasion he 
had an attack when crossing the railway bridge, fell, and was killed. 

The family was left in the mother’s care, and the responsibility of 
family-head devolved upon Antonio who was then about fourteen years 
old. It should be understood how serious a charge this is. Parents have 
absolute authority over their children, and in the absence of a father 
this absolutism is given to the oldest son. Antonio was in the position of 
father to three brothers and one sister, the oldest two years younger than 
himself, the youngest a baby of one. ‘A child has to obey its older brothers 
and sister,’ we were told, ‘anything they say, until he’s married. Then 
he has to listen still, but he don’t have to do what they say.’ At the time 
that we knew the family, his two married brothers would not dare to 
contradict Antonio or answer him when he reprimanded them, which it 
was both his privilege and duty to do. He kept his sister from marrying, 
greatly against her will, and his mother was obedient to his desire as she 
would have been to her husband’s, although she exercised a remarkable 
power over him and her other children. 
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Mrs. Lorenz was the unusual mother of an unusual family. She seemed 
to be no more than forty-five when we knew her, though she dressed and 
acted and was referred to as an old woman. (No one was sure of his age or 
of the passage of time.) She was short, small boned, olive skinned, with 
black hair gathered in a small knot behind. Her features were well-knit, 
subdued, and expressive of much strength and power, especially in the 
close pressed lips. She was the local midwife and was said to know much 
about healing. She spoke little, her face was occasionally lit by a smile of 
admiration or thanks, but in general her attitude was of watchfulness 
and criticism. Mrs. Lorenz was an intensely religious woman and demand- 
eda similar attitude in her children. In addition, she was a puritan, and 
disapproved of dances, of ‘lightness,’ and was always aware of evil in- 
fluences in the air around her. Any woman with easy morals she thought 
of asa witch, and she bitterly cursed the town loose woman whenever she 
saw her. She seldom asserted herself, but her will and determination 
were iron, and bent only before Antonio, who conformed perfectly to her 
ideal of strict honest manhood. Yet even Antonio asked her permission 
before making a decision. ‘I big boy now, but like to ask my mother,’ 
he said before paying us a visit. 

In any community Antonio and his brother Fernan would have been 
outstanding. You would have had to travel long and far to find two 
people so unusual in themselves, and so expressive of the conflicting 
sides to their native culture. 

When we met him Antonio was about twenty-seven years old. He was 
not very tall, but thin, sallow and with rounded shoulders. He had an 
extraordinarily small and delicate skull covered with silky hair, and thin 
refined features, much resembling his mother’s. He spoke slowly and in 
a sweet voice, and both voice and features very quickly showed any 
feeling of happiness or pain. Antonio was wracked by real or imagined 
sickness, and his house was full of all sorts of patent medicines. He bought 
in good faith any drug whose name he saw printed, and plied himself 
with it. The blacksmith’s occupation seemed preposterous for one so 
delicate, and he chose it simply because it was his father’s before him. He 
read anything he could get hold of, mostly religious tracts, and his English 
was rather quaint and literary. He had an elementary knowledge of 
machine repairing, could shoe a horse and sharpen tools. His brothers 
laughed at his lack of strength, his fear of women, and his poor horseman- 
ship. There was something delicate about everything he did. When he 
picked up the guitar it was to play very softly, and he sang in a sweet 
voice, while Ferndn bellowed forth in a huge voice and strummed 
ardently, and Alex, the best musician in the family, played very quickly 
and merrily, but not sweetly. 

Fernan was as different from his brother as it is humanly possible to 
be. He was about six feet tall, broad shouldered, with brilliant flashing 
eyes and a swaggering erect carriage. He was strikingly handsome, and 
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aware of this. Antonio, with the exception of one trip to Colorado, had 
never been far from home. Fernan had traveled in Texas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Arkansas and all over his own state. He had worked as fore. 
man of a railroad gang, in the coal mines, on a dude ranch, as a shepherd, 
and asa horsebreaker. He had a flashing sense of humor, a hearty laugh, 
and a great appetite for women. He liked to drink, get drunk, to ride, 
and exert himself physically in any way. Antonio probably had not a 
friend in his own town. Fernan was greeted by smiles and friendly 
greetings wherever he went, and was in great demand at dances and 
social gatherings of people. He was married and had two children, but 
was restless, and had often wandered from home. He never read, and 
could not be considered to have an abstract interest in any question in 
the world. 

Yet Fernan was very largely governed and dominated first by his 
mother, whom he hated, and his brother Antonio, whom he despised. He 
told us of riding to a dance on a horse once, determined to break it up 
because he was not invited, quite drunk of course. He rode onto the 
floor on his horse, but when he unexpectedly saw his mother there, he 
turned and left; and he told this sheepishly but naturally. His mother 
refused him permission to marry the girl he liked, and he had to marty 
some one of whom she approved. He professed religious scepticism, 
“When I meet a stranger, I say I’m same religion as him, so we should get 
on good,’ and he had not been to mass for two years, but he was always 
sobered and upset by his mother’s religious talks, and promised her to 
attend mass, and was preparing to do so. He was sceptical of the magical 
power of those friends of his whom his mother called ‘witches’ simply 
because of their morals, he insisted on a real doctor when someone was 
sick, and was not content with a woman ‘physician,’ but he did believe in 
witches and in the power of witches to do harm. 

There were three other members of the Lorenz family. Amalia, the 
only girl, looked thirty rather than eighteen. She was skeleton-thin, 
haggard, absolutely charmless. She lived with her mother and Antonio 
and because of their strictures was allowed little of the normal life a girl 
led in town. For a reason we never knew, her brother did not want her 
to marry. Alex, twenty-three or four, had just married and lived in his 
mother’s old house. He was thin, sickly, and extremely lively, with a 
fine musical sense and a fund of humor, but with no special talents. He 
admired Fernan, and was led by Antonio, and only rarely flared up to 
say that he was a married man and could do as he chose. Rubin, the 
youngest, was about fifteen. He was a tall handsome boy and resembled 
Fernan. In school he was bright, and Antonio was anxious to have him 
go on to high school at Las Vegas, but Fernan lamented the fact that 
he was brought up to act as a child, and not like a man. 
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Ill. 


There is no surer clue to your friend than to know what he thinks and 
does about love and marriage. If you have learned that, then you can 
be sure that there is a relation of fundamental character between you. 
We were told a good deal by the people of Hot Springs but not everything. 

To begin with, the natives are all Roman Catholics. Their public and 
formal lives are bound by the ideals of chastity and monogamy, and they 
are further restricted by custom requiring the parents’ consent before 
marriage. No rebel would take the chance of marrying without his 
parents’ blessing, even though it is legally possible. Formerly, we were 
told, the parents had still more to say about arranging a marriage, and 
now there is usually courting between the boy and girl. In any case, the 
boy makes a formal request of the girl’s father. He is then told that he 
will get a reply, favorable or otherwise, in a week. At the end of this 
time he usually receives a letter in which the decision is made known. 
If he is accepted there will be great preparations for the wedding feast 
and dance, for which the groom, with the help of his relatives, must pay. 
He must also buy his bride a trousseau; if he can afford it, the custom is 
to buy two sets of clothing, two dresses, two slips, two pairs of shoes and 
two hats. But in Hot Springs the brides were satisfied with a single set. 

Marriage is considered final. The divorce laws of New Mexico are 
among the most liberal in the United States, a simple statement of in- 
compatibility being sufficient, but as far as we learned, no native New 
Mexican thought in terms of divorce. There were quarrels of course, and 
separations, but divorce was unknown. 

The marriage age is uniformly low and an unmarried adult wasrare. Poor 
Amalia at eighteen was considered an old maid and quite done for. Alex’s 
wife was fifteen when he married her, but this was unusually early, and 
something in between is usual. The husband is often a few years older 
than his wife. Fernan was twenty-one to Romancita’s eighteen, Alex 
twenty-three to Mary’s tender fifteen. 

Antonio, he told us, had decided never to marry, and all the town 
agreed that it was unlikely that he would. Said Fernan, “When Antonio 
get married, maybe the stars and moon fall down, and a rattlesnake get 
on the saddle and ride a horse.’ Antonio said that because his mother 
took care of him when he was weak and sick, he wanted to take care of 
her when she was old, and his affection for her was undoubtably the 
basis for most of his actions. But there was a further complication in 
his distrust of native women, whom he thought almost without exception 
‘no good.’ I doubt whether the exceptions went further than the women 
of his own immediate family. He was afraid to marry because he was 
afraid of being fooled. 

Once he courted a girl who lived some distance away and he used to 
ride to see her. He told us that one night she wanted him to stay over 
night with her, but he refused. But she hid his saddle, and so he had to 
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stay. The next morning she demanded that he marry her. He refused. 
‘How do I know but you want me to take someone else’s trouble?’ She 
threatened to shoot both him and herself, but he finally got away. Two 
months later she gave birth to a baby. It was proved lucky that An- 
tonio’s favorite proverb was ‘Never trust yourself or your trust will 
kill you.’ 

Antonio was the only unmarried man in town and the most eligible 
bachelor in the neighborhood. When we rode together to a little town 
about ten miles away he was saluted gravely and respectfully by the 
young women, and he flushed as he bent acknowledgement. In his fine 
pearl-grey sombrero, Antonio was handsome. 

The history of Fernan’s courting and marriage was of very different 
nature. According to him his sexual adventures started at the age of 
seven, when women called him into their houses and abused him. Since 
thirteen he had been with ‘hundreds’ of women. The men of Hot Springs 
sometimes resorted to prostitutes when they went into Las Vegas for 
a good time, but these were not included in Fernan’s ‘hundreds.’ Here 
is a point where Antonio and Fernan agreed. Fernan said that the native 
women were invariably loose, and he too probably made exception only 
of his own family. If he found his wife unfaithful, he said, he would 
kill the man, though he could not really imagine such a situation. 

Romancita presented a violent contrast to her husband. She was short 
and thin, and by her own standards homely, though her expression was 
gentle and sweet. She was hard working, devoted to her children, and 
much in love with her husband. Fernan did not scruple to comment on 
her looks when she was about, and he did not like her to be photographed. 
He often joked about her dying and his being free to marry again. ‘Where's 
Romancita ?’ you would ask innocently. ‘O, she died last night ; gave the 
doctor money to poison her. Now I go to Texas and marry a fat nigger 
and have lots of little black babies.’ Romancita bore his infidelities and 
long separations quietly, but once in a while she flared up, and of course 
he enjoyed her jealousy. Since her brother was killed at a dance, Roman- 
cita did not dance at public bailas, and she was always quiet and subdued. 
‘Her mother half French, you know,’ Fernan would say in explanation, 
but he was restless under her sober scrutiny. 

This is the story of their marriage as we learned it. When he was still 
in his teens, Fernan was much in love with Juanita who lived in nearby 
‘Monkeytown.”’ Juanita was a little girl then, but he would go to her 
house at night, scratch at the window, and she would come out and they 
would make a hole for themselves in the snow. He wanted to marry her. 
‘Juanita the best woman for a man I ever met,’ but his mother refused 
to give her blessing. ‘In spite’ he went to a nearby town where Roman- 
cita lived, a girl of good family and of whom his mother approved. He 
came into the house and abruptly asked her father for permission to 
marry her. Romancita was called into the room, and though he had never 
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courted her, she accepted at once. He wished to marry immediately, but 
Romancita was the only daughter of a loving and indulgent father who 
insisted on a marriage worthy of the occasion, and the celebration took 
place ina month. They settled down in Hot Springs, in his mother’s old 
house, but before his first child was born Fernan left his wife and went to 
Juanita. Juanita had moved to Albuquerque, making a living by 
dubious ways, but they remained together for almost two years, until 
he found her unfaithful to him. He came home, but left again when 
Romancita became pregnant with Eloy. 

The threads that held Fernan to his wife and children — he had an- 
other child in a town not far off — were of the flimsiest nature. After his 
mother’s death, he would say, he would go away from home and not 
come back, and it was his mother who held him there, but her will was 
strong enough to hold him even if she were no longer present in body. 

Alex’s adventures, before he settled down, were no less varied. He had 
been a wild boy. Once he was sued for taking advantage of a young girl, 
and things might have gone hard with him had not someone had the 
bright idea of consulting the parish records, and finding that the wronged 
maiden was not thirteen, as she claimed, but twenty-seven, or so at least 
we were told. He got into trouble over a woman again when he was 
bewitched, and still later with Florippa, whom his mother never passes 
without cursing. 

Florippa was the light woman of Hot Springs. There were two ‘goats’ 
living in Monkeytown, so-called because they ‘went everywhere they 
were not wanted’; Florippa was called Mosca, the fly, because she had 
her feet in everybody’s business. 

Florippa was about eighteen, slim, dark-haired and pretty. She had 
not done the hard work of the other women, and had kept her looks better. 
She lived with her grandmother, a tiny flat-faced wrinkled creature, who 
received a soldier’s widow’s pension. Florippa had a brother who lived in 
Monkeytown, a red-headed ‘tonto’ who went by the name of ‘Americano’ 
since it seemed obvious that his father was not a New Mexican. Florippa’s 
mother had pretty much the same reputation as her daughter, and so had 
her grandmother in her day. 

At the time we knew her, Florippa was spending much time at the 
house of Mr. Jones, for whom she did housework, and so she was prettily 
dressed and was able to buy her baby fine clothes. For Florippa had a 
baby, and its father, she said, was Alex. Now Alex had been courting her 
for a long time. She was indeed the reason why he, of all the men in Hot 
Springs, was never given work of any nature at the ice company. Once 
Alex met Florippa in Mr. Jones’ car. He stopped the car, and made her 
get out, but since then had not been given an hour’s work. Meanwhile, and 
for a long time, he said, Alex had been ‘waiting for’ Mercedes. Mercedes’ 
brother was his best friend. The two lived with their father on a ranch 
near Hermit’s Peak, and Mercedes and her brother sawed logs which their 
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father sold for three dollars a cord. The little girl was unusually thin, and 
her shoulders were twisted. One day she saw Alex as he passed on the 
road, and she called him and said, ‘If you want me, better take me now, 
after, too late.’ They were engaged, but her father argued that she was 
just beginning to be useful to him, and that anyhow she was too young to 
marry. When he received a letter from Florippa saying that Alex was 
promised to her, he broke the engagement at once; the two were not 
allowed to see each other, and when Alex came up to the ranch, Mercedes 
was locked in her room. Fernan, as elder brother, then went with Alex 
to see Mercedes’ compadre, and argued, ‘If you don’t let her marry, she 
steal away with Alex. She no child, you can’t watch her every minute.’ 
At long last the father consented to allow the ceremony. Florippa then 
went to a lawyer hoping that she could sue Alex for breach of promise 
(for he had undoubtedly promised her) but her way of living would not 
allow this claim, and as a last resort she went to the priest and toldhim 
that she was pregnant. When Alex and Mercedes came down to Las 
Vegas for the ceremony, the priest refused to marry them. They then went 
through a civil ceremony, but had to return and tell the wedding party 
that they were not really married. However, when Florippa heard that 
they were civilly married, she went to the priest herself and gave her 
consent. ‘She good girl. They make her do this,’ says Fernan, and ‘they’ 
refers to enemies of the family. But he does not believe that the child is 
Alex’s. 

All this happened six months before we knew them. Florippa was now 
in disrepute in Hot Springs. She was not invited into houses, and there 
were some who would not go to any place where she was present. Roman- 
cita was once terribly upset to find that a chicken she had cleaned for 
Mr. Jones had been given to ‘Mosca.’ If she had known, she would have 
refused to clean it, for fear of Mrs. Lorenz. 

But Mercedes and Alex were said to be very happy. They were both 
thin and ‘poor’ (ailing) but were high-spirited, always laughing and 
joking. Poor Alex had no regular work, and many times the two went 
without food. Sometimes he helped Antonio at the forge, or sold wood 
in town, or went to her father’s ranch to help with the ploughing in 
exchange for board. His only property consisted of three horses, his 
faithful dog Tulips, and his guitar. Since he lived in Antonio’s house and 
got occasional work from him, he obeyed him, and when at last he went, 
against Antonio’s wishes, to a dance where Florippa was, he had to leave 
the house. But Romancita told us that every morning when she wakes, 
Mercedes first of all thanks her husband for taking her away from her 
father’s house. 

There is enough here to indicate how free sexual manners can be even 
within such bounds as monogamous marriage imposes. It was taken for 
granted by our friends in Hot Springs that varied sexual experience was 
the privilege of every man, but standards for one’s own women folk, and 
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for any woman who wanted to be considered good, were high. The 
pattern for husbandly behaviour was one of extreme jealousy. When 
Fernan first married, Romancita had to go back to her mother’s house 
on the death of her brother. Fernan used to ride there nightly — a good 
two hours on horseback — to peer through the window and assure him- 
self that she was alone. Not only is jealousy of wife or daughter con- 
ventional, but it seems natural in these people who have many traits we 
think of as Latin — quick tempers, high excitability, and violent loves. We 
were told of a fifteen-year-old boy who became jealous of his sweetheart, 
and cut off all her hair to show his anger. There was one exception to 
this normal attitude of jealousy. Because of his economic dictatorship 
the feeling toward Mr. Jones could not be what it was towards an 
economic equal. It was obviously impossible for every one to do what 
Alex had done and cut off his single means of livelihood by incurring 
his employer’s displeasure. Mr. Jones went his own way; the men were 
not only forced to tolerate his relations with their women folk, but in 
many cases themselves encouraged it, even in their daughters. Roman- 
cita would not allow little Cecilia to enter Mr. Jones’ garden, and the 
child was once whipped and sent back with some fruit he had given her, 
but we knew a thirteen-year-old girl, pretty and bright, whose mother 
had formerly been in Mr. Jones’ favor, and who was now being dangled 
before him. 

All the young women to whom we spoke deplored the fact that they had 
married early, and all spoke against the early child bearing. Minna, a 
young and attractive woman of twenty-one, was especially bitter. As 
Catholics they are not supposed to practise contraception, but some 
primitive methods are used. Mint is eaten in large quantities as an 
abortive. One baby we knew was suckled till he was twenty-eight 
months old, and it was the nuns who made the mother stop. This is a 
usual practice. Drinking large quantities of water and vinegar is thought 
to prevent conception, as is urinating immediately after intercourse. 
Withdrawal is practised. 

There is one group among whom sexual relations are supposed to be 
taboo, and that is the godparents of the same children, or the parents 
of a child and its godparents, the compadres and commadres. Where 
intimate relations have existed before, they stop as soon as this new 
relation is assumed, and it shocked those to whom we talked to think 
that they might be resumed. Every child has two male compadres and 
two women commadres, often named before his birth, and sometimes 
chosen from among his relatives. ‘Next time you want to come here,’ one 
of us was told, ‘write nine months before and when you come, you and 
your wife be compadres.’ Compadres usually address each other by title, 
and at a dance you hear an invitation to dance, ‘Buena commadre ?’ and 
the acceptance is ‘Buena compadre.’ Antonio is compadre to his nephew 
Eloy, and the relation is evidently even more intimate than that of 
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brother-in-law, for Romancita, who is afraid of him, said that she should 
call him compadre, but could not and called him brother instead. She and 
Fernan were compadres to eight children, most of them in other towns. 

Besides compadre, titles of all sorts are used in conversation, and in- 
stead of by name, one is addressed as uncle, aunt, cousin, brother, or 
friend. Since cousinship is a relation preserved in the third and fourth 
degrees, the air is sometimes thick with ‘primos.’ 


‘ 


IV. 


Children are much loved and sometimes spoiled by our friends in Hot 
Springs. Families are not very large, three or four children seem to be 
the rule, but there are more miscarriages and deaths than we are used to. 
The little ones were charming to look at, with dark hair and pear-shaped 
faces, olive skins faintly touched with red. They ran about without shoes, 
except on the coldest days, and with a minimum of clothes. Even little 
toddlers, swaddled in skirts, wear no drawers. We heard talk of modesty 
only from Mrs. Lorenz, and nakedness among children was not remarked 
on. 

Boys seemed to be preferred to girls, and little Eloy was favored in the 
way of food, while Cecilia was laughed at for eating too much. The 
little girl, though older, was expected to give way to her brother in most 
matters. Religion was the most important part of their education. 
Romancita was very proud that five-year-old Cecilia loved to pray, and 
she and Fernan used to say that they would like her to be a nun when she 
grew up, to ‘pull us all up to heaven.’ When three-year-old Eloy was 
severely punished, his father would take a religious picture from the 
wall, put it on the floor in a corner, and make the child kneel and pray 
to it, which he did between loud wails. Cecilia had to pray for an hour 
this way once when she climbed on a horse that ran away with her. 

All the children until they are fifteen go to the little school that stands 
in the midst of town. The teacher is a young woman appointed in Las 
Vegas; when we were there, a well-educated young native woman, in- 
terested in her pupils. We were told that former political appointments 
had included a man who could neither read nor write. The teacher lived 
in town, in Alex’ house, she spoke English in school, but ‘Mexican’ 
outside, and the children could read more English than they understood. 

Children eat at the family table, listen to discussion, and go out with 
their parents. They are whipped sometimes, and are always respectful, 
but the relation is on the whole a loving one. They are taken to weddings 
and dances from babyhood, and it is usual at a dance to see a baby 
complacently feeding till his mother is invited to dance. Then she shoves 
her breast into her dress, deposits the baby on some one’s lap or under 
a bench, and whirls off. 

Once at a party where we were all dancing, the children were as usual 
watching intently from the side, or sleeping under the tables and benches. 
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This time the violinist announced a special dance for the little ones. All 
the children, from four to about twelve, were persuaded to dance, and 
no adults went on the floor. One little boy of seven or eight danced for 
the first time publicly. He was picked up at the end of the dance, and 
carried around the room while everyone followed in a procession and 
brought him to his parents. They proudly promised to hold a dance on 
the next Saturday in honor of the occasion. 

One of the best dressed children in town, and certainly the one with 
the most obvious love lavished upon her, belonged to an aunt of the 
Lorenz family, a gaunt sickly woman who had had twelve miscarriages, 
and who had in her house a photograph of the only baby that had lived 
at all, in its flower-decked basket-coffin. The nuns in Las Vegas had 
given her a little abandoned Americano girl to adopt, and the chjld was 
the only fair-haired one in town. Fidel, her father, doted on Elida, and 
in the early evening after work he would be seen about town, in his 
ramshackle Ford, driving her and six other youngsters up and down the 
road. Elida would be perched proudly beside him, in her pink party 
dress that she herself had put on, backwards. 


V. 

The houses in Hot Springs are built of adobe, that is, local mud mixed 
with straw and dried in the sun. The ’dobe house has thick walls and 
deep set windows, its roof is not flat, but pointed. In other parts we 
saw flat roofs, and ladders leading to them, but not here. The windows 
are glass, and the doors and sashes bought ready made, but the building 
itself is done by the local men. Antonio’s house, the most pretentious, is 
of wood, with a porch, and a carved edging around the porch roof. There 
is an old house in town with timbered and ’dobe walls, but we were told 
no one can build that way any more. With land, a house costs under 
$ 50 to build complete 

The interiors are small, and consist usually of one large room divided 
by a partition that sometimes reaches the ceiling, or by cretonne 
curtains. When a new addition is wanted, a new ’dobe house is built right 
next to the old, so that there is some difference in floor levels. The 
biggest house of this sort that we saw was at Lojito, where there were ten 
rooms, all in single file, like a railroad car. 

All the houses in which we were had plank flooring laid directly over 
the earth, so that when one stamped or danced, a cloud of dust rose. We 
were told that in one poor house there was only trampled earth, and no 
wooden floor. 

The houses are unexpectedly clean inside. There is an almost complete 
absence of furniture, except for the most necessary purposes — beds, 
benches or chairs, a table, and an iron stove in which wood is burned for 
heating and cooking. The white-washed walls are hung with family 
photographs, pictures clipped from magazines, and many religious pic- 
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tures. These are mostly huge florid chromos, for ‘only the old women like 
old pictures,’ and old ones are traded for new ones, though many of the 
large gilt frames are kept. Some have frames made of tin cans. There 
are many holy images, given by the nuns to the children for special 
accomplishment. Usually there is a pictorial calendar, many years old. 

Every house has a chest or trunk which contains the family’s good 
clothes and treasures, and it is kept locked under the bed. In Antonio’s 
house there were some plants, and he had built a reed flower stand 
exactly like one we later saw in Taos. Fernan’s house was quite bare when 
we knew it, its only ornament was an Indian rug, given to Romancita 
as a wedding present. But Fernan at once got busy and started to make 
furniture modeled on ours —a desk which he ornamented with cow and 
deer horns nailed to it, and the instruction ‘Hat’ printed under the 
largest of these. 

The day starts early in Hot Springs, at four or five o’clock for those 
who have work and not much later for others. If he has work the father 
of the family has his breakfast and is off, if not he may have wood to cut 
or someone to see about a trade, or he watches a horse being shod, or 
helps someone find a horse lost in the canyon. More likely, he lies in bed 
half the day and sleeps or dozes. But his wife has plenty to do. She 
hauls water, chops wood, cooks, washes clothes at the hot springs if the 
weather is pleasant. She may visit the commadre next door to return 
some kerosene she borrowed, but informal visiting is rare, and on the 
whole relations are not very friendly in town, and are even formal in 
spite of intimate knowledge of the details of each other’s lives. There are 
many antipathies and dislikes. Family ties are far more important than 
friendly ones. Minna would sometimes call over the fence to Romancita 
who was within hailing distance, but if they called to see each other, 
they usually dressed for the occasion. Once Romancita changed her 
dress and put on a hat to visit her mother-in-law, three minutes away. 
They all dressed up if it was necessary to visit Mr. Jones across the road 

The major burden of work falls upon the mother of the family. But 
even for her, the days, though full, are not hurried. Each day eases into 
the next without difficulty. Dances, Sundays, holidays, break the 
smooth routine. Saturday is shopping day, if there is someone who will 
provide a lift into town. This is a greatly anticipated event, and when she 
has finished buying her flour and lard, the mother will look in the store 
windows, wander around Woolworth’s, and maybe treat herself to a 
small bottle of perfume. For this is her greatest luxury, and there can 
never be too much of a good smell. 

On some days the ‘tonto’ will be around for a meal, and he cannot be 
refused. He is the ‘village idiot’ of our own less gentle parlance. In Hot 
Springs the tonto was an old-looking man of about fifty, harmless and 
mild, who wandered around and was never refused food or lodging 
wherever he presented himself. He was sometimes employed to carry 
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messages, and he joined any crowd of people and was accepted good- 
naturedly by them. He was well dressed in a suit of new overalls that 
Mrs. Lorenz had gotten for him. Many practical jokes were played on 
him, and one time Alex dressed as a bride and went through a mock 
ceremony with him, since which time the poor old creature asked always 
to be taken to his wife. 

There are always dogs around the house, thin and faithful, but usually 
half starved and fed only occasionally. We never saw a cat given food, 
and they are thin and miserable, and have to live only by what they can 
catch, so that they seldom grow to be much larger than kittens. Perhaps 
you cannot speak of people being cruel to their animals who do not have 
enough to eat themselves; yet during his mother’s illness Antonio com- 
pletely neglected the animals, shutting them out of the house for two 
weeks. Alex’ dog Tulips who loved him devotedly was an exception, and 
always shared what Alex had, and never left his heels for a minute. 
Paloma, a tiny white dog, was Romancita’s favorite, and well taken care 
of. But Chongo, Watch, Kimo, were half starved, and we once saw Buster, 
a mastiff hunting dog, attack a burro and start eating it, until he was 
chased off. 

The horses, of which most families own one or two, are also half starved. 
Burros are more useful, and are better taken care of. They are usually not 
kept in town, but at a relative’s ranch, or turned out to winter in the 
hills. Even the hardiest hill pony will not get fat on a diet of withered oak 
leaves, and those not born in the hills are half dead in the spring when the 
dead leaves are gone, and the new ones not yet unfolded. At this time 
they literally drop in their tracks with hunger, and dead horses and 
horse skeletons are terribly common along the roads or in the fields. Then 
the dogs wax fat on horse meat. Yet the horses are the only real wealth 
the people have, and are necessary for spring ploughing and hauling. They 
are spoken of with affection too, but the most that is done for them is 
to hobble them near the river when the spring advances and they are 
wanted. Often a horse that has been let loose in the canyon will run wild 
on the hills and cannot be caught again without difficulty. They mate 
and foal in the hills, and there is no attempt to arrange a particular 
breeding. The young colts run after their mothers. Riding in the canyon 
you sometimes came upon a wild colt; its eyes peered at you a minute 
from behind its mane, and then it was off, its long slender legs unfailing 
on the shifting stones. 

One time Manuel went to look for a mare that had run wild for three 
years, and could not be corralled. The mare on which he rode had recently 
foaled, and the young colt, a beautiful silver-white animal, ran at its 
mother’s heels. Manuel tried to chase it away, but it ran steadily after, 
and we watched them disappear into the forest. Towards evening we saw 
them return, without the lost mare, but with the little silver colt, exhaust- 
ed, carried on his mother’s back over the saddle bow. 


vii 
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VI. 


The one really characteristic craft in Hot Springs is that of cooking 
Weaving, spinning, metal work, all of these have either never existed or 
completely disappeared, and even in cooking our friends were both too 
poor often to indulge their skill, and too quick to learn American methods. 

When Romancita went into town on a Saturday, she would invariably 
buy lard, flour, coffee and sugar. Sometimes jam and bacon were added 
as a special treat. Her neighbors bought exactly the same when they 
could. Fowl, milk, eggs and green vegetables were added to the diet in 
the summer when they could be gotten from the ranches cheaply. Vege- 
tables were sometimes prepared for the winter months by drying; 
pumpkin, spinach, apples and chile being treated in this way. Butter 
was a luxury. Sometimes they would buy watery chopped meat at the 
butcher’s, and large quantities of beans and chile from passing wagons. 
You understood why the natives were so thin when you saw how little 
they ate. They were content in the morning with some weak coffee and a 
bit of cold tortilla left from the night before. For lunch they might have 
some potatoes fried in lard, and the evening meal was usually not much 
greater. Yet our friends all loved good food, and when an occasion arose 
they made meals that are not to be forgotten. 

The staple food was the tortilla, a flat pancake-shaped bread, baked 
fresh almost every day, in winter in the wood stove, in summer in the 
outside ’dobe oven. It was made of flour, much baking powder, and a 
little lard and water. After kneading, the dough was allowed to rise a 
little under a cloth, then was cut into pieces and skillfully rolled with a 
short round stick on a board adjusted to slope upwards. A cake of about 
five inches diameter was rolled out, and placed inside the hot oven, on 
the oven floor, for about two minutes, then quickly taken out when it 
started to rise, and placed directly on top of the stove until each side 
browned. Hot, they were delicious, but were usually eaten cold. The 
same tortillas were sometimes fried in deep fat and sprinkled with sugar 
These were called ‘manuellas.’ The worst tortillas we had were Mrs. Lo- 
renz’, thin, saltless and doughy. The best were Minna’s, warm, fluffy 
and thoroughly baked. Tortillas were served on a central plate, and 
everyone broke off as much from one as he wanted, and used it as a fork 
and to polish off his plate. Beans, chile, and potatoes were served i 
separate bowls in the center of the table. Underneath the table, mean- 
while, lurked the hungry dogs, their eyes never leaving your face. 

Chile was another staple, usually eaten with beans, but sometimes 
with meat. Fernan used to sing, 

‘Come to dinner said the bell 
Chile colorado, poco miel,’ 
and also, 
‘Chile colorado, chile caliente, 
Buena por la panza, mala por le gente.’ 
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A rope of chile — the dried pods of a spicy pepper — lasted a family 
afew weeks. The string was a double one, each strand about three feet 
long. It was kept in a covered box and a little before meal time the 
cook picked out a few handfuls, making sure that there were not too 
many seeds and stems and no black pieces. The chile was then ‘toasted’ 
in the oven for a few minutes, until it began to crisp, then it was 
broken into a fine powder and mixed with cold water, the whole being 
kneaded into a pulp. This made hot on the fire was chile sauce. Fried 
meat, potatoes or onions were sometimes added, or big red kidney beans 
stewed with bacon. As you ate chile fine little beads of perspiration rose 
to your forehead. You looked across at Eloy, the four-year-old, calmly 
shoveling spoonfuls of it down his throat. Even the cat, under the table, 
was lapping up her share. You might waver, but you could not give in. 

A great delicacy was ‘pinocha.’ Young corn grains are allowed to 
sprout, then ground into flour. The meal is cooked all day over a slow 
fire, with a little water and flour added. The taste is sweet and fermented. 

The great treat of the year was kid meat. This should be commemorated 
as among the best foods in one’s experience. You got a new apprecia- 
tion for Homer when you had eaten your share of kid meat seethed over 
the coals. 

A kid cost fifty cents to a dollar. They were bought in the next town, 
or at the goat farm at Lojito, and brought back bleating over the saddle 
bow. The kid baaed all the way and tried to suck your fingers. It was 
tied indoors, so that the dogs could not get it and the next morning was 
taken into the yard, hung head downwards, and its throat cut. Every 
drop of blood was caught, and all the entrails saved to be stewed with 
chile seeds. The rest was cut up in small pieces, stewed, broiled or fried. 
The whole was consumed not two hours after the last bleat. All that was 
left over was the skin, tacked on the wall to dry. 


VII. 


Our friends called themselves Spanish Americans, but called their 
language Mexican. There was deep antagonism in their attitude towards 
the people and country of ‘Old Mexico,’ and they resented being called 
Mexicans. ‘Bad country, old Mexico. Too many bandits. Kill all the 
time, have long knives. Like to fight.’ We thought that this feeling was 
partly due to the fact that in the southwest Mexicans are treated the 
way negroes are in the southeast. They are underpaid, discriminated 
against, not admitted into restaurants and barber shops. When our 
friends left their town they had this experience over and over again, and 
it was natural to resent the stigma attached to them. But in addition, 
they always spoke of temperamental differences, as if the Mexicans were 
much more violent than they were. Yet we knew of individual cases 
where Old and New Mexicans had been friends, and we were told that 
the language differences were slight. 
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Of the Old Mexicans, they also said that they smoked ‘too much’ dope, 
or marijuano. This was obtainable in Las Vegas, but was not used much 
by our friends in Hot Springs. They said of it, ‘It makes you too strong. 
Makes you work like a burro.’ Some men used it when they had 
especially hard work to do. Fernan said, ‘I try it once; want to try every- 
thing. Hear too many lies about everything.’ He was working tamping 
ties, and found the job too hard for him. An Old Mexican gave hima 
marijuano cigarette, and told him to take three puffs, no more. He 
smoked all the three weeks he worked, and found that a day moved very 
quickly, so that he was hardly aware of the passage of time between his 
coming to work and stopping. He gave it up because his memory left 
him. He seemed not to sleep, but was ‘thinking all the time.’ He did 
not see faces or hear voices, but saw in extreme detail places he had 
known, and things he had done. ‘If there’s a stone in the road, you see it.’ 

Of the Indians our friends had little to say. They found many relics 
which they sold to local collectors. The boys found flints on the mesa, 
and broken pot shards in the hills. There was one old Indian who lived 
in town and had married a native woman, and lived as one of them. They 
were not disliked as the Mexicans were, but to wear your hair ‘like an 
Indian woman,’ parted in the middle, was considered ugly and dowdy. 
We were told some stories in which an Indian played the part of a clever 
trickster, and this seemed to be the general attitude. When we asked 
directly about Indians we were told that on a certain rock, moss had 
grown in the shape of one, and that there was an Indian footstep ona 
stone nearby. 

By all standards, our friends at Hot Springs were poor. Inmoney they 
earned, some nothing at all, most of them a few dollars, and one of them 
$ 7 weekly. Most of them received federal relief baskets. Their clothes 
were second-hand. If a house had a kerosene lamp it was not used every 
night because fuel was expensive. Lard tins were used for pots, and jam 
bottles for glasses. Shoes were worn sparingly, and the ‘hide’ of the foot 
was trained to be tough, and not mind cinders and snow. Yet there was 
a dignity about native life which was partly associated with poverty. 
Clothes and homes had an absence of cheap trinkets and decoration, not 
because they were not admired, but because they were too expensive. 
Yet sometimes we thought that the people did not have that love for 
abstract property which we ourselves take so much for granted. No one, 
for instance, thought twice about spending what money he had for a quart 
of whiskey for his friends. Every house had a musical instrument. 
Some had cheap phonographs, but all had expensive guitars, and the Sears 
Roebuck catalogues were always turned down at saddles and musical 
instruments, and not at cuckoo clocks or percolators. 

Said Antonio, ‘I like to save money for my family, sister and mother, 
not give it away.’ Yet he stopped work to come and visit us for a few 
days, and said that he was glad to miss some jobs he would have had to 
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do otherwise. Fernan said, when we foolishly asked what he would do if 
he had a million, ‘Build me a porch on my house, buy curtains, a gallon of 
whiskey, sit all day in the sun.’ Then he got very serious, and added, 
‘All I want is to be good with everyone.’ 

When they had no money, our friends worked, if they could. When 
they had enough, they would stop work, go into town and drink, have 
a fine time, and only then come back to work again. It is not yet proved 
that this is a poor way to live. 

Nowhere are there people more generous than our friends were. We 
never came into a house but that we were offered hospitality. ‘Take my 
house,’ said Fernan, ‘I build a new one for myself easy.’ And in one night 
by count, he offered us a meal, phonograph records, dried pumpkin to 
take home, his guitar, his book of songs, and his favorite pet dog, Chongo. 

We had often been told that the natives stole; our house was always 
open, and there were often people in it when we were not there, but 
nothing was ever taken from us. It is true that among themselves they 
did not trust one another, and did not leave their own houses unguarded. 
‘How many times you been in jail ?’ one of us was asked, and probably all 
the men had been in jail at one time or another, whether for drunkenness 
or stealing, and though this was considered hard there seemed to be no 
stigma attached to it. ‘Two places when you know your friend, in bed 
(sick) and in jail.’ Horse stealing was a more serious problem, and our 
good friend Pasquale made slips of that sort. One dark night, he stole 
Alex’ horse, but in the morning saw whose it was and brought it back, 
since stealing from a friend was something else. 

Maybe the liberal use of whiskey might be thought of as a means of 
escaping from a life that was hard in many ways, and the men drank a 
great deal, and looked upon drunkenness with delight, and talked about 
past and future feats with relish. Yet in many ways their lives were 
richer than our own, and they themselves thought so. Only once did we 
hear anyone express the wish to go away for good. It should not be 
supposed that they were unconscious of the brilliant landscape around 
them, the wonderfully sweet air. ‘Fine in the morning to get up,’ said 
Fernan, ‘hear all the little birds, air so fresh three o’clock. Make mea 
little coffee, breathe fresh air, feel fine.’ And they spoke of low flat land 
with derision, and were only mildly curious about the sea which they had 
never seen. 

Perhaps a more obvious way of escaping from material poverty was in 
the telling of treasure stories, of which we heard many, and our friends 
sometimes went hunting treasure themselves, taking with them a little 
picture of St. Ignatius which was considered deadly against witches and 
helpful in finding treasure. 

Music played a far more important part in the life of the town than it 
did in ours. All men, and most women, could play the guitar, and all 
sang. They danced to the music they themselves made, and often played 
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and sang just ‘to pass a good time.’ The records they bought and bor. 
rowed were all Mexican, and on subjects like ‘Pancho Villa,’ ‘The Big 
Flood,’ ‘The Unemployed Men.’ Ina way these songs were news bringers 
as they used to be to our own ancestors. The words were at least as 
important as the music, sometimes in the purely topical songs, more s0, 
and would go on for stanza after monotonous stanza. Alex carried around 
with him a fingered pamphlet in which were printed the words of the 
songs they sang, and they used to copy out our favorites for us. ‘Los 
pajamas’ was a special favorite, not yet printed, which derided the use 
of pajamas by women. Florripa’s brother, the red-headed ‘Americano, 
used to make up songs and sing them at dances. We had always thought 
that he was a ‘tonto,’ but his songs were liked by everyone. When a C.C.C 
camp started nearby, he made up a song that started ‘On the 25th of May, 
our good President Roosevelt, near Hermit’s Peak..... : 

There was another art we hear much about, perhaps because we were 
especially interested in it, and that was the art of tale telling. 


VIII. 


Story telling was an essential part of the life of the town. If you were 
responsive and showed interest, you were told as many stories as you 
could listen to, but not at all times, and not by all people. In the evening, 
around the fire or the stove, or on a hot afternoon when everyone was 
dozing off, was the best time, but you had to listen with real attention, 
and not interrupt. Ways of telling were varied, and there was no set 
traditional form in which stories were presented, but this differed with 
the teller. Mrs. Lorenz knew many stories, which she would tell with much 
dignity, and some of which her sons translated for us. Most of the tales 
they knew came from her. But of the other women, none told us stories 
Romancita loved to listen to them, but could not remember them to 
tell. Mercedes was a fine mimic and could tell jokes, but never told stories. 
Even Alex, though a wit and a mimic, could not tell stories well. Almost 
all the tales gathered were told by either Fernan or Antonio, and the 
manner of telling was so characteristic of each of them, that it was some- 
times hard to recognize a story told by one after hearing it from the 
other. And of course there was rivalry, and Antonio was anxious to 
be thought as good a story teller as Fernan, who in turn was angry 
because some of his favorites were appropriated. 


Antonio came up to our house once to spend a few days. He himstl 


volunteered to tell stories the first evening. His manner was colorless 
monotonous, rather dull. He would sometimes give a complete outline 
first. ‘Do you know the fine story of a boy who buy some beans and plant 
them, and they grow very big, and he climb up them and find a big giant. 
and steal his golden cock? O, a fine story, in a book.’ Then he would 
proceed to tell the whole tale in great detail. One afternoon when he was 
asked for a story, he said that he couldn’t tell them in the day, only at 
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night, ‘when everyone’s sitting around.’ ‘I forget in the day, can’t 
remember so good.’ However, during the day he told many short animal 
stories, animal jokes, tall tales, and riddles. Many of his fairy tales he had 
read in books and magazines. 

Fernan’s way of telling stories was very different. He could hardly 
read. He had one book story, and that was ‘Chicken Little’ which was 
probably so drummed into his head at school that he would never forget it. 
Most of his tales were learned from his mother, or from his Uncle José, 
though he was impatient if asked where he learned the story. He spoke 
with much gusto, gestured, imitated, and took delight in telling stories 
in the first person. He had fewer proverbs and riddles than Antonio, but 
on the other hand especially excelled in one kind of story which was much 
admired by every one, and used by all, women and children too, though 
far less skillfully. This was the ‘tall story.’ It was usually greeted with 
smiles and laughter, but the point was to start very seriously so that at 
first you would be believed. Some of the more successful tall tales were 
repeated many times, by everybody, and when Fernan learned that we 
enjoyed them he would reel them off by the dozen, in quick succession. 
He told us that the best one for telling these tales was his uncle José, 
whom we met only once, and who spoke no English. José never smiled 
when telling them, he said admiringly. Fernan said of these stories, ‘Not 
ajoke. Just so we should laugh.’ And said that when he and his friend 
worked in the mine, they told each other stories like that all the time, to 
cheer each other up. Lying tales were sometimes told, as a game, but 
these were not ‘tall tales.’ 

All the tales of various sorts played an important part in the cultural 
life of the people. Most of them could read, but only with difficulty, and 
these stories were their only contact with a grander world — Old Spain, 
Old Mexico, kings, Turks, and Moors, these were the rich kingdom of the 
tales. There were some gleaned from books, though most were learned by 
word of mouth. ‘Bartolo’ and the story of Charlemagne were taken from 
books which were borrowed, but most of the tales came down from their 
grandmothers. Like the songs they sung, learned from phonograph 
records, they had all been completely assimilated. 


IX. 


They were fond of all sorts of games and tricks in Hot Springs, and 
when they got together often played. On a rainy day the boys would 
get out a piece of paper, rule lines on it, and play a game not unlike 
checkers, with beans and corn for counters. Fernan had a host of parlor 
tricks; he drew water into a cup by lighting a flame, pulled a penny by 
a string, bound his finger very tightly, then drew blood by striking it with 
a piece of paper. He played seriously and with great zest, and before 
every trick recited in mock incantation: 
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Palvito de santa 
celestino todo 
paso todo carmine 
el que mira monas 
no vido vada. 


Some of the games played were as follows: Two men held a broom at 
either end, placed about three feet above the ground. A third person 
bent backwards, and tried to walk under the broomstick. 

Two people sat on the ground, placed the soles of their feet together, 
held a stick between them, and each tried to lift the other. 

Antonio lay with his hands outstretched back of his head. Fernan 
stood on his hands, and Antonio tried to lift him up. 

Rubin lay flat and stiff. Alex tried to pick him up by the back of his 
knees. 

All the men and many of the women rode well. The horses were raced 
at top speed, and we were told that they were used up early because of 
hard use and underfeeding. The high western saddle was used, but 
sometimes so much of the leather had been removed to sole shoes that not 
much saddle was left. But all could ride bare back. The horses were 
usually small and light, ponies with long tails and rough coats. Some of 
them were not shod, and those born in the hills were amazingly sure 
footed. They were the favorite means of transportation. There were two 
automobiles in town, both old Fords that often rode on their rims and 
were so old and shaky that you were surer of arriving if you went on 
horseback. 

On the holidays of Santa Ana and San Juanito a game on horses is 
played. A hen or rooster is buried head first in the road, up to its ankles 
The men on their horses stand about thirty yards away. One by one they 
ride up at full gallop, bend, clutch at the hen and try to seize it. At 
first they do not play seriously, but the game soon becomes intent 
enough. When the bird is plucked out, the victor rides away with it at 
top speed, all the horses after him. If anyone touches him, the hen is 
given up, and the chase turns upon the new man. The hen finally belongs 
to the one who rides home and delivers it into the hands of his jubilant 
wife. She need not go to the trouble of killing it, for it is quite dead al- 
ready, and the family has an envied evening meal. 

Horse trading is a great sport, as is trading of any sort. Very seldom 
is a sale made in money alone. Chile, goats, bridles, all are legal tender 
Fernan once traded the horse under him five times on the way to Las 
Vegas. It is done somewhat in this way. You ride along, well satisfied 
with yourself and your mount. Behold, in front of you rides a stranger 
on a horse no better but certainly not as familiar as your own. ‘Hi, 
stranger, you want totrade? Just as we stand, saddle and all. I take your 
horse, you take mine, you trust me, I trust you.’ Nine times out of ten 
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you will only have the fun of bargaining, but the tenth time you ride 
away on a new horse. The least successful trade we ever heard of was 
when Fernan ran away from home with a friend of his, and they traded 
their horses, saddles and all, for a necessary gallon of whiskey. 

‘Sifra’ is a game played by our own children, but seriously indulged in 
by the adults of Hot Springs. The syllable ‘fra’ is added to the end of 
each word, and this is considered to result in an almost secret tongue. 
When it is spoken it is certainly confusing, and Romancita said that when 
she was first married, all the Lorenz family spoke sifra to each other to 
tease her, and she could not understand a word. It is said to be used by 
the people who smoke marijuana, who do not want anyone to know what 
they are saying. 


X. 


On a Saturday night, or a holiday night or the night before a holiday, 
some one usually decided to hold a dance. Or maybe it was just an ordi- 
nary week night, but the need for dancing was in the air. Anything within 
five miles of Hot Springs was attended by most of the dancing population. 
Ifit was to bea public dance, to which anyone might come, word was sent 
over the country and people came from twenty miles distance. Toa private 
dance, only friends to the number of about twenty were invited. The local 
justice of the peace was notified of a public dance, anda license taken out, a 
formality meant to discourage dances and the ensuing fights. A dance 
was held in a large room, or in a hired or borrowed room. In Hot 
Springs, they were held in a big room in back of the store. A violinist was 
engaged, and any number of people to play the guitar could be counted on. 
At least a quart of White Mule (whiskey)was provided for the delectation 
of the host’s private friends, but if he wished to bea real sport, he would 
buy a whole gallon. After that, he need not worry, his dance was assured 
of success. 

Word of a dance spread from town to town, and men and boys rode 
twenty miles distance, while girls trudged five or six miles, with their 
dance dress and shoes bundled up, and put on only before entering the 
house. Men wore their best suits or overalls, but all could be sure of 
appearing wilted and soiled before morning, for the dance room soon 
became thick with dust. There was always a reasonable expectation of 
a fight, in which the whole company divided into two opposite camps 
and serious accidents occurred, sometimes fatal ones. In order to prevent 
these fights the host usually asked some strong friend to act as ‘police.’ 
His decision in a fight was absolute, and his office was held very seriously. 
Sometimes he would make a speech before the dance started, asking for 
peace, and when things got rowdy, he would shout ‘Silencio!’ until he 
obtained quiet, and then throw the ringleaders out. 

We were in Hot Springs on St. Anthony’s when a rider on a fine horse 
galloped up, and shouted an invitation to the village to attend a dance 
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at Lojito. He swung his hat, wheeled around, and galloped off again. It 
was a fine brisk day, and we all decided to go to the dance. Antonio and 
Amalia went on ahead, by foot. We went in Fidel’s car that, after it left 
the road, bumped with equal briskness over the fields. We had started at 
about seven, it was growing dusk as we neared the dance, and we passed 
on the way boys and women on foot, and two boys on one horse who were 
coming all the way from Hermit’s Peak. It was to be a big dance. 

Lojito proved to be no town, but a house of ten rooms built at various 
times since 1881 and extending in ragged single file over the brow ofa 
hill. Here lived the owner, his ten sons and three daughters, their hus- 
bands and wives and children, and a few aunts and uncles. The owner 
was a rich man. His father had come there with nothing but his bare 
hands, he now owned more than three hundred goats and two hundred 
kids. He had cows and horses enough for his domestic needs, and drove 
into town daily to sell goat milk, skins and meat. 

The dance was held in the left-hand end room, raftered and white- 
washed, about twenty-five feet long and ten wide. It had two small deep- 
set windows, its plank floor slanted with the hill. A kerosene lamp stood 
at each window through which you could see the peering eyes of boys and 
men, one face shoving the next away. Long benches were placed against 
the walls, and here sat the women, some suckling their babies, all anxious 
for partners. They kept the same seats throughout the dance, and were 
brought back by their partner after each number. In the corner were three 
musicians, our friend Pasquale and two guitarists. There were at least a 
hundred people jammed into that little room and overflowing at the 
doors. 

Pasquale deserves a paragraph to himself. He was the one fat man 
of Hot Springs. He had a smooth brown face, sleepy black eyes, and 
straggling black hair. He was the poorest man in town, for his house 
had no floor to it while his wife could not go to dances because she had no 
dress. Yet Pasquale was in demand everywhere because of his talent 
as a musician. He could play anything, and he loved to play. He could 
not read a note of music, but when he heard something once he could 
play it, and he shut his eyes and smiled, and told the guitarists what 
chords to strike. Pasquale’s secret, not too well kept, was that he wasa 
great drinker. If you had no money, he would play for whiskey, and if 
you did not have that, he would play for nothing, but not without pain. 
He became quieter and quieter as he drank, smiled the more, and the deep 
inward look of contentment shone on every feature. One time (not the 
night of this dance) Pasquale played for us all night, so that we might 
dance. His good friend Manuel had played the guitar, and now they went 
out in the dawn to get some fresh air. Pasquale held his fiddle, and 
Manuel his guitar. As they walked in the dim morning light, with the 
birds just beginning to chirp, Pasquale started to play. ‘What for you 
play ?’ said Manuel, ‘no one here to listen.’ ‘What kind of man you are?’ 
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said Pasquale smiling, ‘you only play when people listen. I play to the 
toads and frogs.’ And he went down to the river and played to the toads 
and frogs. 

Our friend Fidel had been appointed ‘police’ of this dance. He took 
his duties seriously, inquiring before every dance what was to be played, 
encouraging the boys to dance with a loud ‘Hey, Muchachos!’ and being 
polite to everyone. 

There were all sorts of dances, Pasquale deciding which was to be 
next, — schottische, Barcelona, quadrille, cowboy dance, cotillion, and 
ady’s choice,’ where the women chose their partners. 

The quadrille was danced in groups of four, and ended up with a 
general swing around the room when every woman and then every man 
danced a few steps with every one in the dance. The older people liked 
this dance and danced it best, and were chosen as partners for it. 

The Barcelona was danced to only one tune, a special one. Two 
partners face the same way, and the steps are formal. The schottische 
was very active and springy, requiring skillful dancing, and the cowboy 
dance had much twirling under the partner’s arm. 

We were told that in old times the gentleman asked his partner for 
a dance by reciting a tag of complimentary verse, but that is no longer 
done. It was also said that before a dance the partners used to parade 
around the room together. We did not see this, but at a later dance an 
old man who felt particularly happy took two girls on his arm and 
paraded around the room, beaming, because a young woman had asked 
him to dance. 

All our friends were in Lojito that night, and everyone danced. There 
were five minute intervals, but no long pauses. The air became hotter, 
the lamps reeked. As we stamped, clouds of dust rose from the floor. 
We went into a back room and were given cooling whiskey, and came 
back refreshed for new labors. Pasquale played on, all ‘Old Mexican’ 
songs, no American ones. At two o’clock we left, and were the first to 
go. We were told that the company stayed till dawn and had breakfast, 
and sang songs in honor of San Antonio. It was a fine dance. 

We heard of, but did not see, other sorts of dances. The Pastores is 
celebrated each year after Christmas, and has often been described. One 
woman and many men participate. Everyone is dressed up, the girl 
carries flowers, and the men wear bells; there is a special dance step 
not unlike the social dance steps, with much springing in the air. 

Looking through Antonio’s album once I came upon a picture of him in 
acurious costume. He gave mea long description of the dance in which 
this costume was worn. It was, he said, an ‘Indian dance,’ and was 
danced at Christmas, and also during January and February, but it was 
danced only occasionally when there was some one who knew how to direct 
it. It had not been danced for the last two years, required a three weeks’ 
rehearsal, and lasted three or four hours. The dancers went from town to 
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town, and held the dance outdoors, and at night. In all there were seven- 
teen participants. Of these there were twelve men, paired, and each pair 
dressed alike. In his photograph Antonio wore a colored shirt, witha 
silk handkerchief around his neck, pointed in back. Around his waist was 
a rainbow-colored scarf, and his trousers were flounced to ‘look like 
chaps.’ He wore moccasins on his feet, and on his head a high hat, like a 
bishop’s in shape, made of ‘sparkling stuff’ and with many colored ribbons 
hanging from it to the ground. A veil half covered his face. In his left 
hand he held a gourd which had three bits of iron in it to make it rattle, 
and in his right a ‘palma’ of artificial flowers, which he waved backward 
and forward. The other couples were dressed similarly. Beside the couples 
there were also a ragged man and woman in patches and humps ‘to make 
you laugh,’ a bull, and a queen who wore a big star. The six couples stood 
opposite each other; at one end stood the queen, at the other the bull, 
with the old man and woman near the bull. In the center, between the 
opposite lines of dancers, stood the leader who used a stick ‘same like a 
fairy’ to guide the dancers. The action of the dance showed the bull 
trying to kill the queen, the old man trying to save the queen, and the 
queen finally killing the bull and stepping on it. 


XI. 


St. Anthony’s day is on June 13th. The day before a celebration was 
held for a baby named after the saint. We were told that name days were 
celebrated for Anthony, Juan, Anna, and Guadalupe. Romancita said 
that her brother Manuel had celebrated one on New Year’s day, and that 
was the only one she had ever seen, but that they were not uncommon. 

Florippa had decided to name her little baby Antonio, and it was in 
his honor that the celebration was held. She gave the Americanos per- 
sonal invitations, but invitations do not seem to be used. Most of the 
women did not attend. Only Minna and Pasquale’s wife came, although 
the other women came out of their houses and stood watching. Of grown 
men there were Fernan, Minna’s husband Giatano, Rosa’s husband, and 
Pasquale and another man with violins. There was a crowd of children 
and of adolescent boys. They arranged themselves loosely in procession, 
the violinists first, the grown men next, and then the boys, hand in hand 
and by two’s. The women straggled behind. Florippa, very nervous, and 
dressed in her best, stood waiting in the unwalled room that joined the 
divisions of her grandmother’s home. A table near her covered with 
a napkin held raspberry wine, whiskey, colored candy, and a cake. 

The violins played and the three men sang the same melody in a thin 
artificial falsetto. Some of the words were improvised for the occasion and 
elicited smiles and laughs, but the men sang very seriously. Giatano led 
the singing, and substituted the word godfather for father. While he sang, 
Pasquale’s wife pointed out a little dog that stood near Florippa and said 
‘Florippa’s husband’ in a loud whisper. 
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The baby was held by its grandmother and was not much in evidence. 
After the singing, it was put out of sight, and we all went into the house 
and took refreshments. Some presents, mostly money, were given to the 
baby. 

Something is always promised the serenaders. Florippa promised a 
dance on the following Saturday. After about fifteen minutes we left, 
saying thanks, and proceeded to another home, where a grown man by 
the name of Antonio lived. He was surprised to see the group, and rather 
grudgingly, after we stayed two or three minutes, promised a quart of 
whiskey for Saturday’s dance. 

This is the main verse of the song that was sung, as it was written 
out for us; the others were improvisations: 


“‘Antonio tienes por nombre 
Lovato por mas grandessa 
Que te conoscan por povre 
Pero con delicadesa.”’ 


Antonio’s dance took place as arranged, but ended early in a fight. 
Minna got angry and insisted on taking her lamp home. Without it there 
was no more light, and the dance dissolved. 


XII. 


Religion played a large part in the lives of the natives of Hot Springs, 
but the religion was not all of one category. There are three separate 
elements, the Roman Catholic element, the Penitente Association of 
flagellants, and witchcraft. 

All the natives were Catholics. They took for granted the fact that 
all Americans were Protestants, and referred vaguely to ‘turcas,’ Jews, 
and gypsies in the same general class. The walls in every house were 
hung with religious pictures, and over every bed hung at least one rosary. 
Religious medals were worn by men and women, around the neck, or in 
a little embroidered bag pinned to the clothes. In the education of 
children, religion was considered all important. The nuns from Las Vegas 
visited town every Thursday, and always had a crowd of mothers and 
children about them. They gave not only advice and medicine, but 
catechisms, and prizes for the children who learned theirs best. 

Those who would attend church had to go to Las Vegas. There was no 
church in town, only a small chapel, a ’dobe house much like the others 
that was closed for repairs all the time we were there. When it was open 
a priest was supposed to come once a month. There was no cemetery 
in town, and the town dead were buried down the road in a cemetery 
which, like all the native ones we saw, was neglected and overrun by 
weeds. 

Antonio, his mother, and Amalia were intensely religious. They went 
into town every Sunday for mass, while most others were content to 
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go for the great holidays. Antonio made no promise for the future without 
adding, ‘If God lets,’ or something of the sort. Romancita was also 
devout, but had to compromise between this and her husband’s irreligion. 
Fernan would send all the women into shrieks and titters by ejaculating 
‘Son of the holy wildcat,’ but afterwards his wife and mother would urge 
him to mend his ways and he would become moody and preoccupied, and 
worry about death. “What you think,” he would ask, ‘when you die, you 
just lie in the dirt, and that all ?’ 

Holidays were strictly kept, and on Sunday every one dressed up and 
lolled about. From Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday the men did not 
shave, no meat was eaten, no music played, and no clothes washed. The 
fast was kept by all, without exception. 

Our friends had much respect for the nuns and priests; of the popethey 
said, ‘He speak to God three times every day,’ but their real concern was 
reserved for the devil. Antonio told us that according to the Bible, ‘after 
1904 the devil can do anything he want in the world.” It is the devil who 
is behind witchcraft and all evil, and he is always to be guarded against. 
Antonio saw the devil one night when he and Fernan passed the home of 
a bewitched woman. They saw a ball of fire, as big as two hands, come 
and go round and round the house. That was the devil. ‘But,’ said 
Antonio, ‘I’m not afraid. Trust in God. Trust in God all the time. When 
we see this fire ball we mucho mucho afraid. Fernan afraid to go out, but 
I not afraid. My body afraid but my soul not afraid. I take my cross in 
my hand and hold it and go outside. It don’t come near me.’ Later a 
woman with a cross came and drove it away. I do not doubt that in these 
matters Antonio was at least as brave as his brother. 

Fernan had seen the devil twice. He was very drunk one night and 
couldn’t walk straight. When he came to the stream in front of the house, 
he had to cross it on his hands and knees. A black cat followed him all the 
way home, but refused to come into the house. This was surely the devil. 
The other time was even more certain. He was very mad at a man who said 
bad things to him, and decided to kill him. He sharpened a knife for 
that purpose. His mother begged him not to go, and when he persisted 
prayed for him. On the way he saw a boar next to him with fangs and 
horns, red eyes and a frothing mouth. He kicked it, but it came back at 
him. He turned and went right home. This was surely the devil. 

Once there was a school teacher in town who had an ‘art book.’ It 
said to boil water, put a cat in it, and a dwarf would appear. She and 
Fernan got the water and the cat ready, but she looked out of the window, 
and saw the devil with his horns, and fainted. Since then she has been a 
good girl. Mrs. Lorenz burned the book. 

The devil and his servants the witches are intimately connected. No 
one has the least doubt of the existence of witches. There are some in 
the town itself; every illness of any seriousness is ascribed to the desire 
of a witch to inflict evil. 
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There was nothing on which the two brothers spoke in such agreement 
as their fear of witches. The whole subject was at first not discussed 
openly, but evidently lay very near the surface, and when we finally 
asked questions, Antonio spoke readily, and with great fervor, his cheeks 
glowing as he spoke. Fernan at first seemed rather shamefaced to confess 
his fear of witches, but although he did not suspect as many people of 
practising witchcraft as his mother and brother did, he accepted the 
general philosophy. 

According to Antonio, a man, woman or boy can be a witch, but it is 
usually a woman. He could recognize one at once; one way was to make 
certain smoke which drives them out. He himself never tried this. You 
can tell one at once from his face. ‘Just the same as you can tell a man 
who killed another man, his face all marked’; so also can you tell a witch, 
who always has a mean, ugly face. The one in Hot Springs was like a 
skeleton, all bones. There were lots and lots of physicians who could cure 
witch sickness, and most of these were women. There were none of these 
in town, but lots in Las Vegas. Antonio thought Albuquerque an 
especially bad city, ‘too many witches there.’ He didn’t like to go there, 
and was cautious about eating when he had to. 

A physician doesn’t have to look at a sick person to know that he is 
bewitched. She has only to put a book on the table, and the next day 
she knows everything. There was a boy who lived in Pinasco Blanco, 
‘too far from here.’ He was going with a girl and they ‘made to marry.’ 
But something happened, and they did not. So the girl went to a witch 
who put something in his White Mule, so that he was ‘too sick all the 
time.’ He thought he saw witches riding him with spurs. Nothing could 
cure him. The boy went to all kinds of doctors, even to Colorado, and 
finally he came to Vegas. His parents had heard that there was a good 
physician there. The boy didn’t want to go to her, but his parents made 
him. She read in the book that the woman bewitched him. So she made 
him a drink to take in the morning. Antonio didn’t know all the in- 
gredients —some bitter herbs from Old Mexico, nopal (prickly pear), cheese, 
jedrondilla. It tasted good because there were many sweet things in it. 
The boy dragk it, and in fifteen days he was cured. Sometimes a cure 
takes longer; sometimes only three days. Then the physician did some- 
thing, and ‘that witch in Pinasco Blanco she died, burned.’ Antonio 
didn’t know how this was done. 

Antonio then said that he and his family had often been troubled by 
witches. They had to move many times because of bad neighbors. One 
night he and a very good friend were walking and a witch (now dead) 
called them by name and gave them pifion nuts to eat. They made a hole 
and buried the nuts. She wasa bad woman and wanted to make them sick. 

A man was angry at them because he had lost a case to them in court. 
He made believe he was friendly. One day the children went to pick 
some green stuff to eat. Amalia, then a little girl, was there, and the man 
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gave her some of the stuff he had picked, but told her to say that she 
herself had picked it. Mrs. Lorenz put it in a pot to cook. ‘In about half 
an hour she look at it, and it all covered with worms on top. It make her 
sick to see it, sick to her stomach.’ They gave some of it to a dog, who 
got Joco, ran around, and soon had to be killed. 

We began to understand after awhile that almost anyone one didn’t 
like, or anyone old and hideous, or anyone who broke the moral code of 
which someone else was particularly fond, might run the danger of 
being called a witch. The numerous women with whom her sons Alex and 
Fernan had gotten into trouble were all called ‘love witches’ by Mrs. Lo- 
renz, and suspected of having used magic power to accomplish their ends. 
Antonio even laughingly told us that because he worked with electricity 
in his shop, the boys in town thought he knew magic things, and we 
gathered from murmured hints, that Mrs. Lorenz was thought by her 
neighbors to know too much. 

We had the opportunity of seeing someone who had just gone through 
a hard won battle with a witch. This was Mrs. Lorenz’ sister, who lived 
next door to her with her husband Fidel, and her little adopted daughter 
Elida. She was wrinkled and bent, but probably not over fifty. She had 
a quiet unnoticing air, as if she usually did not know what was going on 
around her. We knew that she had had twelve miscarriages, and that 
she was ill most of the time. Later we were told that her illness was 
caused by a witch. A man from Hot Springs had gone to Albuquerque 
and there met a witch. She was a relative of the Lorenz family, having 
already married a cousin of theirs. The two had ‘joined hands’ and come 
to Hot Springs to live. Everyone called her Honey, in contempt, and 
she was disliked. She was ‘mucha flacca, very skinny, with skinny hands,’ 
but only about thirty years old. The couple had no friends or children, 
never went to church, did no work, but always, mysteriously, had 
money. Her house looked the same as all the others. 

Elida’s mother quarreled with Honey, and soon afterwards fell sick 
The doctor wished to take her to the mental hospital, but the family 
would not allow it. They remembered that Honey had said that the sick 
woman would never get well, and they realized that she was bewitched 
It was at this time that the ball of fire was seen circling around her house. 
Fidel consulted a wise woman in Las Vegas, and ‘pretty soon the witch 
got sores all over, on her legs and feet. My uncle tell her she get sick and 
die if she don’t make my aunt well. So she promise and cure her easy. 
Rub simple things on her like olive oil and cinnamon; in fifteen days she 
better. Now the aunt all fat and pink. All well now, can work hard.’ So 
Antonio. Fernan added that a week before the telling of the story he and 
Fidel had gone down to the witch’s house and warned her to leave town, 
or she would be hanged. She left immediately. We asked Antonio about 
this. ‘O yes,’ he said, ‘she a bad woman, make bad things to everyone, 
but law doesn’t let you. Maybe you be found out.’ 
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Fernan told us other things about witches. Bad men or women are 
witches. They ‘read in bad books, majico, like artistes. Do with the devil. 
Fly on little aeroplanes, and cut a hole in a pumpkin and fly on that. 
Always have a cat. (Honey had one.) Go and have a party together and 
do bad things.’ 

He did not believe so absolutely in curative powers against witches. 
When a boy, he had feigned sickness and a witch doctor had said that 
he was very sick, gave him medicine, and put him on a diet of oatmeal 
and milk. ‘How could she be a good doctor,’ he would ask, ‘if she don’t 
know I’m not really sick?’ These doctors are usually called in for all 
iliness, and American doctors only as a last resort. When Alex had 
pneumonia, Mercedes’ stepmother was fetched especially to cure him. 
She gave him pills, put her hands on his stomach, and said that he would 
eat in an hour, as he did. Later, Fernan called in a doctor. Antonio is the 
greatest believer in the power of witch doctors, but his house is well 
supplied with all sorts of medicine, Lydia Pinkham’s extract, aspirin, 
Vick’s, and ‘salts.’ In Fernan’s house there was a drawer of dried roots 
and herbs, and when he or his family felt ill, Romancita chose one of 
these for them to chew. 

We once gave a dance for our friends and innocently made it on a 
Friday. ‘Wednesday and Friday the best days for witches,’ said An- 
tonio, and he would not come. Besides, we had invited someone who was 
certainly a ‘love witch.’ Antonio hid Alex’ saddle, so that Alex could not 
come either. Later he told us that the love witch holds something in her 
hand, ‘powder or something, make a man leave his wife, go away with 
her. Suppose one make me leave my mother, my shop? I can’t take a 
chance.’ Next week we gave another dance, on a Saturday, and did not 
invite the witch, but she came without invitation. Antonio drove up 
with Amalia, Alex and Mercedes, but before coming into the house sent 
Alex ahead to make sure that the witch was not there. When he heard 
that she had come, he would not enter, and wanted Alex to go away with 
him too. Alex decided to come anyhow and brought Mercedes with him, 
but he was careful not to eat anything in the public hall. Later he told 
us that one witch, one of Fernan’s commadres, had made him loco for 
six months. It cost twenty dollars to cure him, and when he got better 
the witch got mad, and took sick. ‘I’m good friends with her now,’ said 
Alex boasting a bit, ‘I danced with her tonight too. She make me awful 
sick, loco, couldn’t eat anything. Yes, she told me after she make me sick, 
gave me water or something to eat. But she not do it herself. Someone 
tell her to. Who? I know who!’ But he wouldn’t tell. 


XIII. 
There were two Catholic societies in Hot Springs, to which most of the 
natives belonged. Everyone, men and women, belonged to the Association 
de Santa Maria de Guadalupe. This association had meetings twice 
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yearly on Hermit’s Peak, and people came from great distances to attend, 
our friends said. The first meeting of the year was usually held on May 
first, or the nearest fine day ; the second and more important meeting was 
always on September first. Everyone went up then with food and 
clothing, there was a picnic, and some families had built little huts wher 
they could stay overnight. Huge bonfires were built that could be seen 
for miles around ‘so everyone know we praying for the holy man.’ Though 
the fires were so big we were told that they would not ignite the pine 
needles. People came up at this time to be cured, and trails, fences and 
crosses were repaired, everyone contributing if money was needed. The 
meetings were not secret, and we were invited to attend. All the mak 
members of this society had large rosaries with metal medals, which they 
kept at home, and which were supposed to be returned on the owner’ 
death. 

The Holy Man around whom all this centers was a hermit by the 
name of Juan Maria de Castellano. He lived on the mountain, and died 
before any of our friends were born, though we were told that there were 
some old men living who had seen him. We were shown, with great 
veneration, a photograph of him. This seemed to be a photograph of 
another photo, or of a painting. It showed a tall bearded man witha 
staff and cape. Juan himself gave this to Fernan’s grandfather, José 
We were told many stories about him, for he was ‘a saint, not the sameas 
other men.’ 

The second society, also more than local in membership, was that of 
the Penitentes, a group of Catholic flagellants. What we learned of them 
was of course fragmentary, since even non-members were cautious of 
discussing them. Only men belonged, and members are bound to 
secrecy. We were told that the Lorenz brothers and their uncle Fidel, and 
Mr. Jones were the only male members of the community who did not 
belong to the Penitentes. Her sons probably avoided the sect (if all of 
them did) because of Mrs. Lorenz’ violent antagonism to the flagellant 
practices. 

The Penitentes had strong political and social power, not only in Hot 
Springs, but in Las Vegas, and we were told that any native who wished 
to advance in politics had to become a member. Antonio told us that the 
priest disapproved of the organization, and refused to lend the church 
cross for the processions. However he allowed the members to come 
to church. 

Fernan, since all his friends belonged, was more in sympathy with the 
Penitentes than his brother was. He told them that Romancita wouldn't 
let him join, but told her that he didn’t want to go. She shuddered when 
they were mentioned and spoke with horror of two little boys who had 
joined. 

At Lent, and especially on Ash Wednesday and Good Friday, the 
members beat themselves ‘terrible.’ During Holy Week they went in 
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procession to Hermit’s Peak. They did not allow photographs to be taken 
because they ‘don’t want to be laughed at.’ In procession they were said 
to wear only loin cloths; at night, to go naked except for a strip of black 
cloth around their faces. After Holy Week they look ‘poor’ and their 
cheeks are sunken. Long after Holy Week, our friend Giatano would not 
go swimming with us because his back was scarred. 

The self-whipping is done with large flat whips of the yucca (Spanish 
bayonet), which is pounded into threads, then woven into a light web. 
Glass is used to cut three small slits on each side of the back before the 
flagellation, in order that there be bleeding, instead of bruising. The 
day after there are said to be no ill effects. 

The ‘mirada,’ or meeting house, contained many old images, though 
many had been stolen or exchanged for new ones, and was always kept 
locked. In Hot Springs the mirada is directly behind the town in a thin 
wood, with a cross near it large enough to support a man. At the ser- 
vices, which are held at night all during the year, no lights are used 
except for one candle. The dead are called on to appear. Chains rattle, 
bells ring, and cold hands are felt. No one speaks, but there is a com- 
plicated set of signals. Tne leader has a board with a nicked wheel, which 
he rattles for silence, or as a signal for marching. He is instantly obeyed. 
A peculiar whistle announces the approach of a stranger, and everyone 
falls upon his face. The shrill pipe whistle that is used is called ‘Mary’s 
crying.’ 

A funeral ceremony of one of the members was described, in which 
‘about fifty’ moved around the coffin in two circles, one moving left, the 
other right, all night long. 

Near the local mirada was a small heap of stones with a little cross set 
on it. Such crosses are come upon rather often, along the road, or on a 
narrow trail. We were told that they mark a spot where a coffin has 
been set down to rest. 

Everything said about the Penitentes was told in great earnestness 
and in secret. During Holy Week the processions passed going up to 
Hermit’s Peak, and we were asked not to look, although it was daylight 
and they were on the main road. We saw three groups of six or seven at 
different times on their way to or from Hermit’s Peak. Their wailing and 
singing, high pitched and eerie, could be heard from afar. When we came 
out of the house, the singing stopped, except for one voice, when on Good 
Friday a group crossed our private field. They were too far for us to see 
anything except that they were fully dressed and carried a cross. Once 
also, when we were picnicking, we looked down and far beneath saw a 
white-clad procession winding among the rocks. 
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XIV. Fotk Tates! 


1. The Talking Beasts.? 


There was a man, you know, who understand everything the animals 
say. You know, when a dog go Bow-wow, he understand. Now this man 
get married to a wife. One day he’s sitting in the corral and he hears the 
burro and the ox talking together. This ox does all the ploughing. The 
burro, he say to the ox, “Why you so dumb? You work all the time. You 
should do like me. If I was you, I wouldn’t work.’ The ox he say, “What 
should I do?’ So the burro say, ‘When he want to put you in the plough, 
you kick and stamp and fight.’ 

Now when the man hear this, he laugh and the wife she hear him and 
say, ‘Why you laugh?’ But the man wouldn’t say, he afraid if he do, 
something happens. So he don’t say, and his wife gets mad; she won't 
talk to him. 

So the man, he goes to put the ox in the plough, and the ox act very 
mean, he kicks and fights. So the man he take a big stick, and he go and 
hit the burro, because he told the ox such bad things. O then the burro 
sorry he told the ox those things. But his wife won’t talk to him because 
he won’t say why he laughed. So they’re sitting in the house, and she 
still too mad. 

Now he had a dog and a rooster. They were outside the door and he 
heard them talking, so he listened. The dog say, “You better go away, 
the missis, she awfully mean.’ The cock say, ‘I know what I do if she my 
wife.’ The dog say, ‘Go on, what you do?’ The cock say, ‘I take a big 
stick and hit her and say, ‘Now you want to know why I laugh ?’ 

So the man was listening, and he went and cut him a big stick and he go 
into the house and hit his wife and say, ‘Now you want to know why I 
laugh ? Now you want to know?’ 

And his wife holler, “No, no, I don’t want to know.’ Because he was 
hitting her with a big stick. 


2. Five Hundred at One Stroke.* 


There’s one tonto goes away from home. His father give him ten dollars 
and is glad he should go. This foolish boy he meet a goatherd in the hill, 
and give him all his ten dollars for cheese. He think to eat that cheese, 
and sit down by a big heap of dung. Lots of flies from that dung come 
over the cheese, and he kill five hundred with one blow. He very proud 


1 No attempt has been made to annotate the tales with references to all 
recorded variants. The references given are to the Index of Spanish Folktales 
by Ralph S. Boggs, FF Communications No. go, listed Boggs, and to The 
Types of the Folk-Tale by Antti Aarne, translated and enlarged by Stith 
Thompson, FF Communications No. 74, listed Type. 

2 Told by Fernan. Boggs 207. 

% Told by Antonio as learned from his uncle. Type 1640. 
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and put a sign on himself, ‘Five hundred at one blow.’ He go farther, meet 
two soldiers who kill two and three at one blow, they get frightened when 
they see his sign, but he really afraid of them. There’s a king hears of 
him and ask him to kill three giants. At night he hides in a tree, and 
they sleeping under a bridge. He throw down stones and wake them up. 
They start fighting together, and two get killed. The last one he kill by 
hitting his head with a stone. Then he climb down from the tree, cut 
them all in pieces and smear himself with blood, on his horse too. 

Now he get married to the princess and have a fine house to live in. 
The king afraid of him and want to kill him.’ That king tell the princess 
to come shopping with him in town, and he put dynamite under the 
tonto’s house. Tonto scared, he don’t know why. Runs out of the house, 
and hides on the hill. The house explode, and he go back to look, and stand 
in the middle. The king send his servant to see, and he see the tonto 
standing there. He run back and tell the king who so afraid he take his 
big crown and put it on this tonto’s head. 


3. Negar Fregona.® 

One time there a king who have three daughters. He ask them who 
like him best. One daughter say, she like him like the sun. The next 
daughter say, she like him like the moon. Youngest say, like the last 
thing you eat for dinner (sweet dessert). King get very mad and he tell 
his servant to kill her. But the servant sorry for her, and he kill a dog, 
cut out its heart and cut off her little finger, to bring back to the king. 
She run away with all her nice dresses and beads. She make herself all 
black with soot and find an old couple in the forest and ask to work for 
them and be their daughter. 

There’s a king who have a son who never laughs. Now this girl is 
called Negar Fregona, she so black. She get work in the kitchen. One 
morning before anyone else is up, she wash herself clean, and walk 
around the palace. The king have three talking birds worth lots. One 
bird sees her and say, ‘Here is someone so beautiful that the prince should 
marry her.’ He say that and fall down dead. Negar Fregona run away 
and undress, make herself ugly again. The king say she kill his bird, but 
she say that not true. Second bird die the same way. Third time, the 
prince watch and fall in love with her. She say yes, she will marry him, 
but he must not say she is beautiful. King is very mad, but then he say 
they can marry. He too glad to see how pretty she be. Negar Fregona she 
invite her father to the wedding. He come, but don’t know her. They eat 
lots, and when he get the sweet thing last he start to cry. Negar Fregona 
she take off her glove, and show her little finger cut off. They live happy 
ever after. 


1 Type 1116. 
* Told by Antonio. Type 510 Ic; V. 
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4. The Woman with the Golden Hair 


A man bets with his friend that his wife will remain true to him. The 
friend tries to prove her unfaithful. He goes to an old woman for help. 
She tells him to say that the proof of unfaithfulness will be the account 
of some sign on the wife’s body. The old woman gathers together many 
lice and bugs. When the husband is away the old woman asks for a 
night’s lodging, and at night releases the lice. The wife gets up, takes off 
her clothes to find the lice. The old woman sees a golden hair on her body. 
This she tells the wicked friend. 

The husband comes home, takes his wife to the hills to kill her. She 
swears that she is innocent. He leaves her in the hills, taking her clothes 
with him. She meets cowboys in the hills and they give her men’s clothes 
She comes to a place where a king is at war, and she offers to defeat his 
enemy. She asks for many horses and puts them in a corral, feeding them 
but not letting them run for three months. They become very wild, and 
when let out trample the enemy down. The king gives her soldiers, anda 
couch and horses, and she goes home. 

She finds her husband in a blacksmith’s shop, where he lies all day 
drinking. He does not recognize her, but tells her his story. She advises 
him to jestingly put his friend’s hand in the vise and make him tell the 
truth. The friend confesses, and the old woman is burnt in pitch wood. 
The wife tells her husband who she is. 


5. The King’s Friend.? 

A king had a friend. This friend steal the king’s ox and tie it in a far 
place. The king ask him where it is. The friend make believe he is think- 
ing hard, and after three days he come and say where the ox is. The 
king very glad, and make him rich. 


6. The Good Guesser.® 


Another king had a man who was a good guesser. Other mens think 
they can guess so well too. So the king put a black cricket on top of a 
high stone (pillar) and whoever could guess what’s there, he’s the winner. 
All the others get hanged. No one could guess. Then the king’s friend he 
say, just talking, ‘When I was little, my mother called me a black cricket.’ 
So he won. 


7. The Devil’s Mother-in-Law 4 
One time there’s a proud mother and she say, ‘When my daughter 
come to marry, she only marry a man with a golden hair.’ So when this 


1 Told by Antonio. Boggs 882. 

* Told by Mrs. Lorenz and translated by Antonio. Type 1641 IVb. See 
also Espinosa JAFL 24: 215. 

3 As preceding. Cf. Type 1641 III. 

* Told by Mrs. Lorenz. Boggs 340. 
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girl grow up, there no one for her to marry. Now one time a man come 
with a golden hair. That the devil, but nobody knew. He marry that girl. 
But the girl sad all the time, no one know why. She don’t like sleeping 
in the bed with that devil. Cry all the time. So the devil he think to 
make her feel good. 
The third night they married, the devil go into the fire and stand there, 


-and make colored birds fly around the room, all the colors in the rainbow. 


That too pretty. He make little horses and little cattle, and makes them 
come alive, and walk around the room. O his wife glad now, she clap her 
hands and laugh. 

Next day the wife say to her mother, ‘What you think, my husband 
can make colored birds fly all around the room. He stand in the fire 
too and don’t get hurt.’ The mother think, ‘O that the devil,’ but she 
don’t say nothing. She say, ‘I don’t believe that.’ ‘O yes,’ say the 
daughter, ‘he show you hisself.’ 

That night the devil show all the tricks to the mother, but she say, 
‘That very good, but one thing you can’t do.’ 

‘What that ?’ 

‘You can’t put yourself in that little bottle.’ The devil think that too 
easy. He put himself in that little bottle, and that mother-in-law, she 
take the bottle and throw it into the sea. 

Now the devil stay on bottom of the sea a long while till a man fish 
him out, and the devil so glad he say to make that fisherman good and 
rich. This the way he do it. That devil he goes into the king’s daughter’s 
belly, and he make her sick. Now the fisherman he say he a physician 
and he cure the princess, and make lots of money. He call the devil out 
of her mouth and cure her. But the devil go into her belly again, and 
won’t come out. This fisherman beg and beg, and then the devil come 
out of her mouth and the princess cured. But the devil mad now, and 
say, ‘I don’t think to come out another time,’ and he go back into her 
belly. 

This fisherman think and think what to do, so he go up and say, ‘Come 
out.” ‘O no, I not come out.’ ‘Come out, devil. Your mother-in-law 
coming with the bottle.’ 

O that devil jump right out. Run so far, no one ever see him again. 


8. Ignez era una Burra. 


Once there was a woman, have a tonto for a son. He too dumb. 
There’s a king who have a daughter who spend all her time reading books 
of riddles. The king say anyone can marry her who makes three riddles 
she can’t guess. If she guess, man get hung. So this tonto decide to go 
try marry the princess. His mother very mad, she say, ‘What for you go die 
far from home ? Better stay here, die here, so we can bury you.’ But he 


1 Told by Mrs. Lorenz. Boggs 851. 
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say he want to go. So he go bake some biscuits to take along and his 
mother put poison in so that he should go a little way, eat it, and die 
and they can come pick up the body. Now he had a female burro nam 
Ignez, and he get on her and ride a little way. After a while he think to 
eat some biscuits. Get off the burro and hunt some manure to makea 
fire. While he’s gone Ignez the burro eat up all the biscuits and die right 
away on account of the poison. 

This tonto come back and see the burro dead, make some coffee and drink 
it and go on to foot. He go about a quarter of a mile when he see three 
coyotes coming-to where the burro is. They smell it. So he turn back to 
see what they do and he see them eating the burro. But the meat of the 
burro poison on account of the biscuits, and the three coyotes die. Then 
the tonto turn and go on, when he see six crows flying to where is the 
burro and the coyotes. So he turn back to see and he see the six crows 
sitting on the heads of the coyotes, picking out the eyes. But the coyotes 
poison too, and they die all six. So this tonto make that for his first 
riddle. ‘Ignez was dead. Kill three who kill six.’ 

Then this tonto go a little way on foot. Now he’s hungry and see a doe 
feeding. I guess he have a rifle or a pistol, and he shoot the doe. Bullet go 
right through and she die. He go up to skin it and eat the meat, and he 
see that she has a baby in her, and he take that out to eat, the meat 
fresher. Now he have no wood or manure to make a fire, so he take outa 
book out of his pocket, lots of paper, and burn that. Then he makes that 
for his second riddle. ‘I see what I shoot, but kill what I don’t see. I eat 
meat still unborn, and I cook it with words.’ 

Then this tonto go more far and he come to a mesa where a lion was 
chasing some wild horses, and they run so fast that the sweat run down 
from them. So he very thirsty and take a cup and hold it to the side of 
one of the horses and catch the sweat. Then he drink it, and he make this 
the third riddle. ‘I drank water not from the sky, not from the earth.’ 

Now when he’s coming to the king’s palace he go over a bridge; there 
lots of rain so the river full, and there’s a dead burro in it, turning around 
and around and a crow sitting on his head picking out the eyes, and 
saying ‘caw caw.’ So just for a joke he make the fourth riddle. ‘Some- 
thing turning in the water, and something on top singing.’ 

When he come to the palace he call the king, and the king says, “You 
know what happen if my daughter guess?’ And he say, ‘Yes, I be hung.’ 
Then the king call his daughter and he tell her the riddles and the king 
say, ‘How long you need to guess this?’ and she say, ‘O probably till 
tomorrow.’ But she can’t guess. Next day she come to the king and say, 
‘I can’t guess.’ ‘Then you must marry this fellow.’ ‘O no, he so bad and 
ugly. Give me three days to guess.’ So this tonto say, all right. 

Now the king had three daughters besides this one and she go to her 
sister and say, ‘You go to this fellow tonight and promise him lots 
of money, gold and silver, if he tell you the riddle.’ And the sister go to 
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the tonto and say, ‘How much you want to tell me the riddle ?’ ‘I don’t 
want no money, but I tell you for one thing.’ ‘What that ?? You know 
the skirt the womans wear under their dress, the petticoat? ‘You give 
me your petticoat, and sleep with me one night, and I tell you.’ ‘You 
fresh ugly tonto, what you think I am?’ and she go to her sister and say, 
‘What you think he want?’ and tell her. And the sister say, ‘O sister, 
do what he say or I have to marry him.’ And she talk and talk till the 
sister do what she say. So he take her petticoat and roll it up and put it 
under the mattress, and then sleep with her. In the morning he tell her, 
‘Ignez was a burro.’ She want to hear the rest, but he won’t tell her. ‘No, 
[just promise you the first part.’ 

So the same with the other two sisters, and he only tell them a part of 
the riddle, so she only know the first riddle, but no more. 

So she feel very bad and go to the king her father and say, ‘I don’t 
want to marry this man. You get me out of it.’ So the king say to the 
tonto, ‘You can only marry my daughter if you do three things what I 
say.’ So the tonto say, ‘I thought if she couldn’t guess the riddles.’ ‘O 
no, you got to do what I say.’ So! he give him twelve jackrabbits and say, 
‘You put these in the pasture, but at night bring them back to the corral.’ 
So he bring them to the pasture, and as soon as they there, pft! they all 
away, one here, one there. So he feel bad and put his head on his hands, 
and a fairy come up to him. That’s the same as an angel, only she has a 
stick, and wherever it hits fire comes out, and she can make anything she 
wants. So the fairy say, ‘Why you feel so bad?’ And he tell her and the 
fairy say, ‘Here, I give you a whistle, and when you whistle each time a 
jackrabbit come.’ So he take it and whistle one time and a jackrabbit 
come up, and he whistle twelve times and twelve jackrabbits come into the 
corral. 

Now the king feeling too worried his daughter has to marry such a 
ugly tonto, so he say to the compadre of the tonto, ‘You go buy a jack- 
tabbit for so much money as he want.’ 

So the compadre go down and make a sad face and when the tonto see 
him he say, ‘Whatsa matter?’ ‘O I feel too bad. My wife sick, and the 
doctor say she can’t be cured unless she eat a jackrabbit. You sell me 
one, compadre.’ ‘O no, I can’t do that. These jackrabbit belong to the 
king. If you want it, go buy from the king.’ So the compadre go and tell 
the king, and the king go hisself to buy it. ‘Sell me one jackrabbit, and 
I give you all the money you want.’ ‘Why don’t you take one, they 
yours? I can’t sell it.’ ‘No, you sell me one.’ ‘All right, I sell you, but 
I don’t want no money, just give me a piece of your nose.’ The king get 
mad, but his wife say, ‘You better do that or our daughter have to marry 
this tonto.’ So the king say all right, and go and get a knife, and cut off 
a piece of his nose and the tonto put it away in his vest pocket. Then he 


1 Boggs 572. 
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give him a jackrabbit, but in the night he blow twelve times and get 
twelve rabbits. When the king see this he say, ‘I thought you sold me 
one rabbit.’ ‘Yes, but that was mine. I don’t sell you yours.’ 

Then the king get mad and say, ‘All right, but now you can’t marry my 
daughter unless you get a sackful of lies and a sackful of truths.’ He 
think the tonto never do this, but he say, all right, and just ask for two 
fifty-pound flour sacks, and the king give it to him. The next day they 
build a big scaffold, and all the people come to see because they think he 
surely get hung, the king, the queen, and all the daughters. And this 
tonto get up and take out the two bags and the king say, “Well, where 
is the lies and the truths?’ So the tonto take out one petticoat and say 
to the daughter, ‘Is this your petticoat ? Did you give it me?’ and she 
get mad and say, ‘No, you dirty old thing, what you think I am?’ So the 
boy say, ‘This go in the bag of lies.’ The same thing with the second. He 
put that into the sack of his too. Now comes the youngest one’s turn, 
and he go up to her and say in a strong voice, ‘Now you tell me the true. 
You better look out. Is this your petticoat or no?’ And the king say 
loud, ‘Yes, tell the true,’ thinking she lie like the others. But the little 
one she scared and say in a little voice, “Yes, that’s mine.’ So he put that 
in the bag of truths. Then he open up his vest pocket and take out the 
piece of nose and go to the king and say, ‘Is this yours?’ The king hada 
black plaster on his nose, think it make it well. So he put his hand on his 
nose and holler, ‘No, no, that not mine. Put it away. You can marry 
her.’ 

So they build him a big house and he send for his mother, build her a 
house and treat her good, and his wife want to know the answer to the 
riddle, but he say, ‘No, not till after our first baby is born.’ So he got 
that too, and that the end. 


9. The Brothers Changed to Oxen.1 


One time there’s a man and a woman and they have no children. So 
they make a promise that if they have a boy they put a saw and hammer 
in the window, and if they have a girl, they put a thimble in the window 
After a while they have a girl and they put the thimble in the window 
A crow come along and steal this thimble. 

This girl pretty big now, and she say, ‘Give me my thimble,’ but that 
crow only answer, ‘Caw Caw,’ and fly away. The girl she follows him, 
but she gets lost in the woods. She see a light in the woods far away and 
she go after it. She arrive in that house, nobody there, the three boys 
were all going to work. They used to be brothers of the girl, I guess. She 
were tired and hungry and make some dinner and breakfast and go to 
sleep and stay sleeping a little while. Noontime she make dinner and 
clean the house, then go outside and watch. The boyses come from work 


1 Told by Mrs. Lorenz. Boggs 327 D. 
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and don’t know who make the dinner. They went to work and then in 
the evening she come in the house and make supper again, and the 
boyses wonder lots who did that. Then they propose to think how to get 
him. Then in the night they want to get him before breakfast, then the 
first boy started in the night playing the guitar in the chair, but get 
tired, at twelve o’clock he get asleep and stay asleep in the chair. Then 
the girl come and make breakfast in the morning. The next day the 
second boy trying to do the same way, he missed and get asleep in the 
morning. The last one, the third one, went out in the field and get some 
spindles (thorns) and fix it all around the chair and those stuff make him 
awake. Play the guitar half the night and the spindles wake him up. In 
the morning he hear some noise in the kitchen, and he spy on and shout, 
‘This is mine, I’m going to get married.” : 

Now the biggest boy want to get married with she, and the second boy, 
and they all went to get breakfast together. Now there is one old woman, 
kind of witch woman living close to the house, and she had a daughter, 
and one day she have no matches and ask where she can go to get matches 
to cook dinner. The daughter tells this girl if the witch has her eyes open, 
she was asleep; if shut, awake. So she goes and find her with the eyes 
open. Another time she needs matches and she goes and find her with 
the eyes shut. Then the witch goes after this girl. 

That witch has a house with a flat roof and green things on top, 
pumpkins and chile. This witch runs after the girl, and the girl runs on 
top and gets some green stuff to make supper for the boyses, and the 
witch can’t get her on top. But when they eat that meal, all the boyses 
turn to ox. 

Then she don’t know what to do, and go to the king, and ask what to do, 
if she can put those ox close to the palace where is some water. Then? 
the king he get married with the girl, and then those ox were eating some 
hay. And they used to have a little baby, and have rooms upstairs, and 
the witch come out to the spring to get some water, and she see in the 
water the mirror from the girl. And she thought that were she, and said, 
‘I’m so pretty,’ and she broke the pitcher. She were blind of one eye, 
and a very ugly witch. And the third time that she come she look up 
and see the girl up there. She were combing her hair, have long hair. 
Witch ask her to spread one of the hairs so she could go on top, and she 
were so good she did it, and the witch come on top and stick a pin in the 
top of her head, and the girl turn into a dove. 

And this dove go out to fly all over, and it were close to the night and 
the witch go in the bed with the baby, and when the prince come to see 
this witch he say, ‘She not my wife, my wife not blind.’ The king her 
husband he go in the other room, but treat the witch the same as the 
wife, to keep the peace. 


1 Boggs 408. 
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Then the husband ask the witch, ‘Let me have the baby to show my 
father,’ and he get the baby and leave the witch; gave her lots of lumber 
(flattered her) but he know all right she not his wife. Then the servants 
tell the king that every day a dove come to the trees and the dove sings, 
“My little ox eat the hay from the plain, and drink the water from the 
well, and my son crying for his mother in a field alone,’ and then fly away. 

Then the king says to the servant to get some kind of glue and put it in 
the tree to catch the dove, and they get that dove and get him to the 
king, and the king find the pin on his head, and take it out and have his 
wife again. 

When they caught this dove, this bruja, this witch, says, ‘Kill me this 
dove for dinner, I wish to eat some meat.’ And he says, ‘After a while,’ 
and this king start to make a house close to the river, all pitch wood. 
Then he say to the witch they going to clean the palace and change the 
house just for a little while, and they move that witch, tell her just for 
fun, put her in a fine bed there. In the night they come out and puta 
light to the house, and burn her, and her still living with the boys, and 
that the end. 


10. Fabio. 


A king had three sons. He asked them to say what kind of work they 
wanted to do. One wanted to break horses, the second to be a carpenter, 
Fabio, the youngest, to play a guitar. His father became angry and sent 
him away. But he could play better than anyone. 

He had no place to go, and slept under a bridge. He met some other 
fellows, and they bought guitars and violins, and hired a room and gave 
a baila. Lots of people came, and danced all night, and didn’t want to 
stop. They made lots of money. After three days they stopped playing 
and went to sleep. Fabio gave all his money to the poor, and wandered 
till his money was gone. He came back and played under the bridge; 
crowds gathered and gave him money and food. Because they had not 
helped him before, he went away. He wandered fifteen days till he came 
to the seashore. 

He swam to a boat with the guitar held over his head. The boat 
carried him to a country where a princess would not laugh. The king 
promised half his kingdom to the man who could cure her, but hanged 
those who failed. Fabio played for her, she smiled, and they were 
married. 

Fabio went with his wife to visit his father. He sent back his couch and 
soldiers, and came there ragged. The angry father put the wife to work 
in the kitchen, and locked Fabio in the cellar. A faithful servant sub- 
stituted himself for Fabio, who went to his father-in-law’s. The king gave 
him a fine retinue and sent him back. 


1 Abstracted from story by Antonio, as learned from an Old Mexican. 
Type 571 III. 
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His father could hardly believe his eyes. He greeted him royally, but 
Fabio refused to enter and left with his wife. 

The soldiers conspired to kill Fabio and substitute one of themselves. 
They put him on a raft, with lots of food and his guitar. His wife sang to 
him as he left: 


Quando el turco llego a Fabio y a la Morisma 
Tambien el sezar le prometio un hermoso parabien 
Oho es el que va a gosardi tu Laurel corona y Palma 
Adios mi querido Fabio; quando te volvere 

Aver dejate lavor de mano de tu majer. 

Adios, Adios. 


Fabio sailed for a long time. From constant immersion in the water, 
his hands and legs became scaly and covered with fins. He was singing 
a final song to his guitar and a satyr, a very big man, half fish, heard 
him and offered to save his life if he would remain and ‘pass good times’ 
with him. They sang and played all day. The boats gathered around, 
and people on shore listened to the lovely music. Fabio wished to go home, 
and was allowed to on condition that he leave his guitar behind. 

A fisherman fished every day by use of a windlass. He hoisted Fabio 
up on his board. He was chipped off, and the fins scraped off, and he 
stayed with the old man and his wife. He said his name was Juan, and he 
became a shepherd. 

Juanito saw an old guitar in the rafters. The old man was reluctant to 
let him have it. He killed a sheep to make new strings, and the old people 
danced as he played. He went to town and played, making so much 
money that the old man had to carry the sacks of gold. 

In the city the streets were all hung with black, because the princess 
again did not laugh. He went to the palace and played the song his wife 
had sung to him. The bad soldiers were dragged to death by wild mules, 
and Fabio and his wife lived happily ever after. 


11. The Two Witches. 

One time there two man witches and they make a bet. This a long 
time ago. They say they change themselves into a horse, and run a race. 
The witch that lose the race, he stay a horse all the time. So they run a 
race and one witch lose, and he have to stay a horse because of his bet. 

So the other witch takes this horse gnd sell him toa man. But he say, 
‘Don’t you ever take off the halter off of this horse, or else it be too bad.’ 
Now one day a little boy take this horse down to the river for water and 
a priest come by. This priest say, ‘What for you water a horse with the 
halter on? That horse can’t drink; you take off the halter.’ So the boy 
take off the halter, and the horse change right away into a fish. 


1 Told by Antonio. 
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Now that bad witch is flying around like a hawk, and he see what 
happen, and he change hisself into a big fish. That little fish see this, and 
he change into a bird. The bad witch change into a hawk again, and this 
little bird fly, fly, until he too tired, and he see a princess sitting in a 
garden. Quick he fly to that princess and hide hisself in her lap. She take 
that poor little bird and put it in a cage, no one can get him now. He too 
happy, that bird, and sing all day long. 

Now something wrong with the princess, she too sad all the time, never 
laugh. This witch he change into a physician and he come along and say 
he can cure her, but he need the blood of that bird. All right, the king 
give him the bird, and he cut its throat. But when the blood run out, it 
change to seed. That witch change into a hen and eat up the seed. But 
when he come to the last seed, he can’t find it, and that seed change intoa 
coyote and eat up that hen! 

There’s a man sees that coyote and take him home to mind his store. A 
witch woman comes along and she wink at that coyote. She see that coyote 
a witch. So that night the coyote think to go to her, and he take a big 
leg of mutton from the store, put it on his shoulder, and go to see her. 
But the town dogs they smell him when he go by, and they jump on him 
and tear him all apart. That the end of those two witches. 


12. The Humming Bird 


The humming bird is king of all the birds. It can get under an eagle’s 
wing and stab it with its beak. Once they saw a hawk drop from the sky. 
They picked it up and found a bird under its wing. 


13. The Lion and the Ant.2 


One day a lion’s lying in the grass and he bet with the cricket that he’s 
king of all the animals. The cricket he says that the ant is better, and 
the lion laugh because he just lick his paw a little bit, and the ant is dead 
But the cricket he call the red ants, many, many red ants, and they bite 
the lion. The lion kill them in front, but they bite him in back, so they 
win. 


14. Fox and Bear® 


Fox and Bear were hungry, and didn’t know what to eat. Fox suggests 
fishing, and brings Bear to dam to catch fish. He is frozen in. Fox eats 
Bear(?). 

15. Why the Fox’s Tatil has a White Tip.4 

One time old woman go out to find some one to mind the chickens. 
First she meet a bear, but she doesn’t want him. Then she meet a fox. 

! Told by Romancita. 

2 Told by Alex. 


3 Told by Alex. Evidently Type II. 
4 Told by Alex. 
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‘O Mr. Fox, you come and mind me the chickens, yes?’ So the fox he 
come, but he eat the chickens. And one day the old womans she look in 
the chicken house, and she see him eat the chickens, and chase him with 
abroom. And he run and his tail get caught in between the door. That 
why the fox tail got white on the end. 


16. Why the Mule is Childless. 
Why can’t the mule have children? Because once when a king want 
to kill God, José take Maria to Egypt, and a bird (the turtle dove) scare 
it and it shy and frighten Maria. That why. 


17. The Devil and Whiskey. 

Who first made whiskey? The devil. When God first sent him out 
of heaven, he ask one favor. ‘Just let me make a little soup, I drink it, 
not feel so bad.’ That’s whiskey. When men drink they fight., I see 
many men fight with whiskey, never seen hardly any fight without. 
Comes from the devil. 


18. The Crow and Noah. 

Why can’t the crow eat all winter? Because when Noah send two 
crows away to see if the rain stop, they find some people and pick out 
their eyes. Since then they work all summer, bury corn, but no find it in 
winter. Fat in summer, muy flacca in winter. Bluejay bury corn in 
summer, but find it. 


19. John Baptist. 
What’s the one thing God couldn’t do for hisself? Baptise him. He 
had to call John Baptist. 


20. Skunk. 


A skunk always have his gun along. 


21. Porcupine and Cactus. 


Porcupine give cactus his skin to sit down on; he sit down just one 
time. 


22. Sheep Crossing a Bridge.® | 
There was a man who have muchas muchas sheep, too many, and there 
was a river in that place. On the other side of the river was great thick 
grass, so high, so this man he thought to build a bridge over the water, 
and he build a bridge so thin only one sheeps could go across. Then he 
1 This and the two following are questions asked and answered in a religious 
discussion. 


* Told by Fernan. Type 2300. 
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build him a corral, so only one sheeps at a time could go in the bridge. So 
the sheep begin crossing the bridge. 
(Here follows a long pause until some one asks, “Well, what happened ?’) 
Wait, wait, all those sheeps have to cross the bridge. 


23. The Candles of Life. 


One time I go up to heaven, and God says, ‘What you doing here?’ 
and he takes me into a room and I see lots of candles burning, some short 
and some long, and I look around and see mine is very short, that means 
I’m going to die pretty soon. So God he go way for a minute, and quick 
I take a long one and put it where my candle is, and God come back and 
look at my candle, and say, ‘O what a long candle. What you doing 
here? You better go way.’ 


24. The Tonto.” 


Once there’s a boy who’s too foolish. His mother have him, and hide 
him from her parents. He grow big, never see no people. His mother go 
out and see a rabbit. At home she say, ‘I saw a rabbit.’ “What a rabbit 
like? Is it big?’ ‘O yes, it very big.’ She mad at this tonto because he 
don’t know anything, that why she say that. So he goes with his gun, and 
shoot a blacksmith — that his grandfather. He come home and say, ‘O 
mother, the rabbit’s wearing shoes.’ 

His mother too frightened now and runs away, he run too, but then 
he think they forgot something, and he run home long way, and come 
back with the door of the house on his back, he think no one can come in 
house when he has the door. Now his mother and this tonto go to sleep 
in a tree, take the door on the tree, and go to sleep. Now at night robbers 
come under that tree and starting to talk all the bad things they do, and 
the tonto so frightened, he can’t hold himself in and say, ‘O mother, can’t 
hold myself any more,’ and he drop this all over the robbers. Then he 
fall down with his mother and the door on the robbers. All the robbers 
run away, except one who is under the door. They leave all their gold 
Tonto see this one robber under the door, and he take him and cut out 
his tongue. The robber, he run after his comrades crying, ‘Liro, liro.’ 
That don’t mean anything, but they think he cry, ‘un haberdero,’ a 
crowd, and they run more fast. 

This tonto have lots of gold now and want to marry. Go to a farmer’s 
house who have a fine daughter. He see lots of dry pumpkin hanging 
on the ceiling, and at night instead of to sleep, he come down and start 
eating this pumpkin. Climb ona table, and eat all. Eat so much he fall 
off the table, and farmer come and chase him and his mother away. 

1 Told by Rubin. See Boggs 311 A. Told in a contest to tell the biggest lie. 
* Told by Antonio. Boggs 1653. 
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They go now to another house. This tonto he see a big barrel flour 
and water, the people use to paste wall paper. Night come, he creep out 
of bed, eat too much of this stuff, can’t hold hisself in, does on every one, 
so they chase him away again. 


25. Pancho Pinocha. 


Antonio knew stories about Pancho Pinocha, who used to play jokes 
on women, and dress in skirts. These may have been ribald stories, since 
he would not tell them. He also knew tales of Roland and Charlemagne 
which he had read in a book, but had also heard from an Old Mexican. 


26. Bartoldo. 


Bartoldo refuses to bow to the king when he enters the room. The king 
builds a low door. He enters backwards. 

By asking the queen to mind a box in which there are birds, he proves 
that no woman can be trusted. She opens the box and they escape. 

The queen starves her dogs and sets them on him. He takes a rabbit 
out of his pocket, and they chase it. 

He is put in a sack to be drowned. Persuades his guard to change 
places by saying he is being forced to marry a rich ugly woman. 

He runs away from the king, by putting on his shoes backwards and 
hiding in the oven. 

His foolish son Bartolino hatches the eggs, instead of letting the hen.? 

Bartolino rides backwards on his burro ‘to see the danger.’ 

Bartolino gets the wild geese tipsy and ties them together. They fly 
off with him, he cuts the cord over the lake. 


27. Cavacato* 


You ever hear about Mr. Peanuts, Cavacato? He too funny, lots of 
tales about him, can’t remember all. He’s not in a book. 

One time this Cavacato, Mr. Peanuts, he going on the railroad, and 
his wife say, ‘I want something heavy to eat.’ She mean good things like 
egg and meat. And he say, ‘If you want something heavy to eat, you 
better eat a piece of the railroad track, but you watch out that the station 
master don’t see you.’ 

Cavacato one time in jail. His wife come along to see him. He lie 
there all thin, muy flacca. This woman his wife come along. ‘I’m hungry,’ 
he say, ‘give me some coffee.’ She have no money, so she say, “With 
what ?’? ‘With milk,’ say this Mr. Peanuts. ‘Coffee with milk.’ 





1 Told by Antonio who learned them from his mother. Some may have been 
learned from books. 

* Boggs 1693. 

* Told by Antonio and Mrs. Lorenz. 
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Now one time he go on the railroad with a partner, and the track curve, 
bend on one side, and he have his bag on his back on one side. His 
partner say, ‘O Mr. Peanuts, your load is curvy.’ ‘O that because the 
road curvy, I have to be curvy too.’ 

This Mr. Peanuts have a wagon with a blanket on top. He like to go 
fast, so one time he tie this wagon in back of the train, and tie one burro 
on each side of the locomotive, and tie the goat in back of the coal car. 
His wife asleep in the wagon. Mr. Peanuts he go in the locomotive with 
the engineer. That train go fast. Mr. Peanuts look out the window. He 
see the burro’s head on each side the locomotive, with his ears down 
like running too fast. He look out in back, see the goat’s head. He glad, 
think they run fast. Now they come into a town and stop. Mr. Peanuts 
go out. O! O! He see only the heads of his burros and his goat, no more 
body. Where his wife? She in the cow catcher another locomotive. He 
run fast to flag that other train, but it go off on another switch. Poor 
Mr. Peanuts left all alone. 


28. Tall Tales. 


Romancita went out to milk a chicken, and it kicked her and hurt 
her arm. 

A bug threw a stone at another bug, knocked out two teeth. 

When I were going past the dam, a fish jump out and say hello. 

An ant and a grasshopper were fighting. Grasshopper stick a piece of 
grass in the ant and kill him. 

If the ant come and ask if I got his shoeses, tell him no. 

O the spider had a big fight today with three flies. They have pistols, 
knock him on a stone, and tear all his hair out. Hair lying all over the 
road now. Povrecito el spider! 

You know the hen that was setting? She making all kinds of clothses 
today for the chicks, out of peels of eggs. Making chaps, and a sombrero, 
and a kind of dress the Mexican dancers wear. 

The frog’s too happy today. Water all nice and muddy, he can see 
fine. See two flies in the water and catch them. Mucha gorda now. 

When I come down the road today, I see a toad smoking a big cigar 
He say (deep voice), “Where you goin’, Fernan?’ ‘O I’m goin’ to town, 
can I get something for you ?’ ‘Yes, get me a big cigar.’ 

One of the hens kissed the mule today. E vera! 

The chinchi (bed bug) deaf, can’t hear. Can’t get out of the way. 

Povrecito el ant, he got a broken back. His little boy fall off the 
bicycle. He have to carry the bicycle and break his back. His boy break 
his leg. 

The cock hear one of the hens say bad words, he hit her right on the 
mouth, make her nose bloody, two teeth come out. 


1 Told by Fernan. 
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When I coming up, a bird say, ‘Fernan, I need someone to work for 
me, wash my face and ears, sew my socks. Too many holes.’ I pull up 
his pants and look. O, too many holes from dancing on the bush. 

When the chicks see me come into the stable in this nice brown pants 
and shirt, she say, ‘Give me a kiss, you look so nice.’ But I say no because 
she have a beak. A mouse say too, ‘Come with me.’ I say, ‘No, Romancita 
jealous, get mad, and catch you in a trap.’ 

One day my uncle José go out early to harrow his field. It too dark, 
he can’t see. He a fine roper, take his mare and go in the field, and see 
another horse. He rope it and harness it, but it kick and fight mucho, and 
his mare she want to go way all the time, run away to the river. But it 
harrow very quick; when they come to the end of the line, turn quick and 
goback. Little while later it begin to get light, and my uncle see what he 
got in the harrow — a bear. O, he scared. Cut the lines, and let him go 
away. Yes, he say that true.? 

My uncle have a puppy, very fast runner. One day he see a jackrabbit 
and chase it. Rabbit run too fast, come to a wire fence and jump through. 
My uncle say that he very fast runner. Puppy came to the fence, jump, 
cut hisself on the wire, cut right in half. Half fall this side, half other 
side. My uncle José come up and feel bad when he see the puppy. Pick 
up two pieces and weld them together. Puppy fine, only got two legs up, 
two down. Then he run after jackrabbit, when tired turn around on 
other two legs. He catch him too. 

At court the other day some man say he saw a light in the sky, and 
after he read that an airplane burn. My uncle say that every day airplane 
come over his house, throw down oranges and bananas. 

One day I go hunting for deer, and you know those old guns you have 
to load; first you put the cap, then paper and powder, then push it down 
with a stick, then put in the bullet. I have such a gun from my grand- 
father, and I go hunting one time intothe mountains. All day I hunt but 
no find deer. I’m all thirsty and tired and sit down to rest. How you 
call those little cherries? I eat lots of those, a quart. Eat them and throw 
stones on the side. Then I get up to go way when I see a bunch of deer in 
acanyon. Lots of them, all lying round. So I get out my gun quick. First 
I put in cap, paper, then powder, then I look for my (what you call him ?) 
bullets. And I see I forget my bullets home. I feel very bad, and make to 
throw my gun down, when I see the deer still playing around, and I look 
around and see the cherry stones. So quick I pick them up and put a 
whole lot, a handful, in the gun, and shoot at the deer, pam! pam! They 
hit the deer all over, but don’t hurt, deer run away. Next year I walking 
in the same place, same time, cherries all ripe, see a bunch of deer in 
same canyon, and they all got little cherry trees growing out of their 
hides.2 


‘ Type 1910. 
* Told in a contest to tell the biggest lie. 
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One time I run up to the sky and catch the moon and take it down and 
nail it to the tree, and Fernan he takes charcoal and draws a face on it! 


29. The Hermit of Hermit’s Peak? 


Juan Maria de Castellano lived on the peak for three years, in a cave 
whose entrance had in-pointing nails, so that he cut himself going out 
He knew everything. He slept on a rag on the ground. He had a chest 
full of religious things, so heavy that no one could lift it. No animal 
touched him, and wild animals would come up to be stroked. He wore 
out a trail walking backwards and forward. He built a cross too heavy 
foranyonetocarry. Heleft the peak because he knew that a man wanted 
to kill him. When he met this man he said, ‘I know you will kill me’ 
He walked to France and died there. 


Once twelve men came up to Hermit’s Peak to make the fourteen 
crosses for the stages. They worked all day very hard. For dinner he 
cooked only a little bit of mush, as big as a fist, and put it on a plate 
The men felt bad, and thought they would be hungry, but the little piece 
made them full and they worked all day. 


This happened to an old man, still living, whose name is Jesus, and 
lives nearby. He is now very old. The hermit used to haul water ina 
five-pound lard pail. He had to walk down all the way to town, then up 
to the top again, because there was no water. One day all the people in 
Gaillnas decided to go up and get him some water. He was very glad to 
see them and said to this man Jesus, then a young man, ‘ Jesus, go, and 
near a certain rock you find three does and a young buck. Take your gun 
and go there.’ Jesus went and found the animals. He got down on his 
knee to shoot, but saw in front of him water shooting out. He ran to call 
all the people to see, and the does went away. 


This water is very cold. Good to drink, but if fifteen or twenty cans ofit 
are poured slowly on your face and neck, it will burn. But it is good for 
curing. A boy they knew was led barefoot up the mountain by his mother. 
He was blind. They all prayed rosaries. Twenty cans of water were 
trickled on the boy, who was cured of blindness. 


A girl took a picture of all the people praying there. When it was devel- 
oped, Maria de Guadalupe, the angels and hell were visible. It’s in 
Gaillnas now. 


1 Told by Rubin in same contest. See also No. 23. 
® All the remaining stories of the collection are called true stories. 
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30. Confession. 

One time, a man steal a cow, and he go to the priest confess. Priest 
too mad, and say he only excuse him if he pay fifteen dollars. (Just a 
story, not true.) Then he say, ‘You mustn’t steal, but you musn’t have 
the intention to steal, that the same thing. Just as bad.’ ‘All right,’ the 
man say. Then the priest say, ‘Give me the fifteen dollars or I not excuse 
you.’ ‘All right.’ He take the fifteen dollars out of his pocket and make 
togive it over the screen, but then he put it back in his pocket. ‘Say, why 
you not give me the fifteen dollars?’ ‘O, I have the intention to do so, 
same as giving you!’ He no pay. 


31. The Smart Indian Lawyer? 

A man running for election, but he very poor. He go to an old woman 
and say, ‘Give me half a dozen eggs on credit. When I get rich I pay 
you.” Now this old woman she have boiled eggs, and she give him half 
a dozen boiled eggs on credit. Long time passes and he get elected, but 
still too poor, and he don’t pay that old woman for her eggs. So after a 
while she start thinking, ‘Suppose I have those eggs, maybe they hatch 
and I have little chickens. By now I have lots and lots of hens.’ So she 
go and sue him. Now the man is very worried. He sit and think all day, 
‘I lose the case, go to the penitentiary.’ He very worried. One day a 
friend of his come up, an Indian. ‘Hello.’ ‘Hello.’ “Why you so worried ?’ 
‘O I’m worried because my case come to court and I surely go to the 
penitentiary.’ So the Indian say, “You let me be your lawyer,’ and the 
man say, ‘All right.’ 

Next day he come to court. Every one there, judge and everybody, but 
the Indian not there. O the man awfully worried. The judge say, ‘Where 
your lawyer? I put you in the penitentiary if he don’t come pretty 
soon.’ The man say, ‘My lawyer not here yet, give me ten minutes.’ The 
judge give him ten minutes. They wait, but the Indian don’t come. So 
he says, maybe he get sick; to give him ten minutes more. So they give 
him ten minutes more, but the Indian don’t come. But he beg and beg, 
and they give him ten minutes more. Then just as they ready to start, 
the Indian come in. 

‘Where you been ?’ say the judge. ‘Why you so late, when we all wait ?’ 

‘O,’ say the Indian, ‘I was just toasting hava beans to plant.’ 

‘What you mean, toasting havas to plant? You can’t grow from 
toasted havas.’ 

‘Osure. I can grow the same as the old woman can raise chickens from 
boiled eggs.’ 

So when they hear that, they laugh, and they throw the case out of 
court. 





1 Told by Fernan. 
* Told by Antonio. 
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32. The Indian Treasure. 


Long ago when the Spanish come here the Indians run in the hills and 
hide all their gold, two pots, one full of gold money (or nuggets), one 
full of silver money. A few years ago Sam Evans (two men) go up near 
where it is buried and find a stone, and he see writing on it, and bring it 
down and show it to some priest who read it and say what it means. 
This man Sam Evans dig under and find a dead Indian like the stone 
say, two feet from the head he dig and find gold. O yes, about six years 
ago. Sam Evans too poor then, rich now. Went to Denver and buy him 
a big pool parlor. 


33. The Smart Indian.* 


Once there were a rich man, he too rich, and when he had a daughter 
he make a promise to God that when his daughter get married he in- 
vite only rich men to the fiesta, and no poor mens. So when she got 
married, all the rich mens came but no poor mens. He put some men 
outside, and they chase away all the poor mens in torn coats. So all the 
poor mens sit outside, and can’t go in to the fiesta. Now there wasa 
Indian, and he come up and he was very hungry. And he see all the poor 
mens sitting there and he says, ‘Where can I get something to eat ?’ and 
some of the poor mens say, ‘Go to the fiesta, there’s a lot to eat.’ But 
some others say no, only rich mens go to that fiesta. So the Indian he 
stand and think awhile, and then say, ‘I go to the fiesta anyhow.’ So he 
went up and the mens say, ‘Where you going ?’ and he say, ‘I’m going to 
the fiesta.’ And they say, ‘You can’t, only rich mens can come.’ So the 
Indian say, ‘I must speak to the rich man,’ and they say, ‘You can't 
speak to him,’ but he says, ‘I must speak to him.’ So they go in to the 
rich man and say, ‘There’s an Indian here who say he want to come to 
the fiesta.’ So the rich man says, ‘Tell him to go way.’ So they go back 
and tell the Indian, ‘Go back, come tomorrow.’ So the Indian say, ‘I 
must speak to the rich man if only a few words.’ So the rich man come 
and the Indian say, ‘Do you want to buy some gold ?’ Now the rich mans 
always thinking of money, and he says, ‘Come in, come in,’ and he puts 
him down at a table, and gives him plenty to eat, because he think he get 
the gold cheap. When he finished he puts him at another table, and 
gives him plenty to drink, and then the Indian say, ‘I’m full.’ So then 
the rich man goes down to his store, and he call the Indian to his store, 
and he says, ‘Have you gold to sell? where is the gold?’ But the Indian 
say, ‘O no, I just wanted to know. Now if I find gold I know you will buy 
it. I bring it here.’ So the rich man is too mad, and he beat the Indian 
and throw him out, but the Indian don’t care; his belly full. 








1 Told by Fernan. 
2 Told by Antonio. 
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34. The Mean Rich Man. 


Once there were a rich man, very mean, and he think all the time how 
to fool the mens who work for him, and get them to work too hard for 
little money. So one day he goes to the town, and he sees a simple man 
standing in the street, not doing nothing, so (with his mouth open). He go 
up to him and say, “You want to work ?’ and the simple man says sure, 
and he say, ‘Come up to my place, and I give you fifty cents a day.’ And 
the simple man he says sure, and the rich man laugh to hisself, and think, 
‘O now I get this simple man to work hard.’ 

So they get to this rich man’s house, and it too late to work, so in the 
morning he wake him up and say, ‘Hey, you got to go to the fields to 
work.’ So the simple mans get up and he eat a good breakfast, the rich 
man’s wife give it to him. And the rich man say, ‘You got to go far to 
work, over fields, too far to come home for lunch.’ So the simple man 
say, ‘You give me my lunch now. I want it now so no one have to come 
after me with my lunch.’ And the rich mans too glad, he give him the 
lunch so that no one has to stop work to go give the simple man eat. And 
when the simple man finished, the rich man say, ‘O why don’t you eat 
your supper now so you don’t have to come home early?’ He think he 
can’t eat much now, and then his wife don’t have to give him to eat after. 

So the simple mans said, ‘All right,’ and he eat his supper. Then the 
rich man say, ‘Now go to the field to work,’ and the simple man say, 
‘O no, all my life after supper I go right to sleep. All my life I have a 
habit, not change now.’ And he go to sleep, and the rich mans too mad. 


35. The Apple Tree.” 


Once there was a fellow who go to California to look for work. He get 
a job with a farmer, picking apples. Now this farmer have a fine daughter, 
and the boy want to kiss her, but the father never go way, always around. 
She willing too. So he thinks him a way. 

One day he way on top of the apple tree picking apples, throwing them 
down. Farmer and his daughter on bottom, they pick up the apples, put 
them in baskets. Now all of a sudden the boy runs down from the tree, 
very fast, very quick. 

‘What’s the matter?’ the farmer say. 

‘O I quit, I no stay here any more.’ 

‘Why you quit ? What the matter ?’ 

The boy a good worker. Farmer don’t want him to go way. 

‘O I don’t like to stay in a place where I see such things.’ 

‘What do you see?’ 

‘I look down from the tree and see you kiss your daughter. I not like 
that.’ 


1 Told by Antonio. Type 156r. 
* Told by Fernan. Boggs 1423. 
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The farmer say, ‘O no, that not true.’ 

‘Well, if you don’t believe me, go see yourself.’ 

So the farmer climb on the top of the tree and look down. The boy 
and girl kissing. He holler down, ‘Yes, what you say is true.’ They two 
have a good time. 


36. Uncle José and the Bear 


My uncle José out hunting, couldn’t find a thing. He turn to go home, 
and he see a bear, a big bear. ‘How do, Mr. Bear, how you today?’ ‘0 
I’m fine, where you going, José?’ ‘O, I think I’m going home.’ ‘O no, 
I want you should come home with me. My wife she going to have a 
child.’ So José go with the bear. They come to the bear’s house, a cave, 
and go in. Lots and lots of meat hanging up. The bear’s wife, she too, 
too fat, she there too. Next day bear go out to hunt. José stay at home 
and the bear she have a fine little bear. Toward night, bear come home 
with a big sack on his shoulder, lots of cheeses and butter and sheeps. 

‘O hello, bear, what you think? Your wife have a fine man.’ O the 
bear too glad. He thank José. José stay a few days, then say, ‘I think 
to go home, my wife sick.’ ‘O no José, stay.” “Yes I must go.’ ‘Then 
speak first with my wife.’ ‘O Mrs. Bear, I’m going home.’ ‘Well, if you 
go, first pull back the curtain.’ He pull back the curtain and find a fine 
leg of steer. She write hima check too. He put that steer leg on his burro, 
and go home, too glad, too happy. 

My uncle José say that a true story. 


37. Water Sleeps.® 


Water sleeps sometime. It makes no noise, is quiet at places, noisy in 
the day. If a horse drank sleeping water he would die. That’s why a 
horse always blows before drinking at night, to wake the water. 


38. Riddles. 


What has a tall grandfather and a short father, a black mother anda 
white child? The pinon nut; grandfather is the bush, stem the father, 
shell the mother, and the nut is the child. 

What do you need to light a lamp? The lamp should be out. 

What is it, an old woman with her belly on her face? A guitar. 

What do you need to kill a sheep? The principal thing, the sheep 
be alive. 4 

What has whiskers of meat and joints backwards? A cock. 





1 Told by Fernan, as learned from his uncle. 
2 Told by Fernan. 
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FOLK-LORE ARGENTINO 


POR R. LEHMANN-NITSCHE 


He contribuido previamente con varias sinopsis de mis primeras tres 
monograffas sobre folk-lore argentino (en el JAFL 28: 409—412; 
412—416; 33 : 81—85) y desearfa terminar la discusién con una sinopsis 
de las uiltimas. 


LA BOTA DE POTRO! 


El calzado riistico, tema de la presente monografia, se llama “‘bota 
de potro” de cuyo cuero crudo es hecho. Antiguamente, y de vez 
en cuando hoy en dfa, se hace de cuero bovino, generalmente de 
una vaca; en tal caso, el calzado se llama ‘“‘bota de vaca”’; dicen los 
gauchos que esta clase es mas resistente. ‘““Bota” se llama la piel de la 
regién de la extremidad posterior que corresponde al muslo y se extiende 
hasta el garrén. En acepcién segunda, “‘bota” significa tambien el 
calzado ruistico hecho de la parte recién determinada de la piel. El modo 
de hacerlo es bastante sencillo. Despues de los correspondientes cortes 
transversales, la piel es sacada desde el muslo hacia abajo, dandole 
vuelta al mismo tiempo. Obtiénese asi un tubo con el pelo hacia adentro 
y la superficie intersticial para afuera, tubo con dos entradas, una muy 
ancha que corresponde a la regién del muslo, y otra angostita que 
corresponde a la de la cafia; el eje de este tubo presenta un angulo 
obtuso, conforme a la regiédn del garrén. Limpiada la superficie inter- 
sticial de los restos de la musculatura etc., se remanga el tubo para que 
el pelo vuelva a ocupar el costado externo; el pelo, algunas veces, es 
dejado integro, pero generalmente se lo raspa con un cuchillo bien afilado, 
accién que se llama “‘lonjear.”’ 

Una vez puesta la bota, en estado fresco y himedo, sobre el pie y la 
pierna de un hombre, se la deja hasta que se haya amoldado a la forma 
del pie y hasta que se haya secado en algo, lo que se consigue en pocos 
dias. Despues se la saca para someterla a la operacién de “sobar”’ 
(= ablandar); de lo contrario, la bota se ajustaria tan fuerte a la piel 
humana que no podria ser sacada sin lastimarla; el pie sufriria enorme- 
mente. 

Suavizada la piel de la bota se la calza de tal modo que su entrada 
grande Ilggue hasta la rodilla y el talon humano quepa justamente en el 
corvején. La entrada chica de la bota, muchas veces queda abierta y 
llega sdlo hasta la base de los dedos que quedan al descubierto. Este 
tipo se llama ‘‘bota de medio pie.”’ Para el tipo mas refinado, se arreglan 





1 Lehmann-Nitsche, Folklore argentino IV. La bota de potro. Boletin de 
la Academia Nacional de Ciencias de Cérdoba, XXI, p. 183—300 (1916). 
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los pliegues de la entrada pequefia y se la envuelve bien con un tiento; 
0 para proceder con todo esmero, se cierra la entrada con una costura de 
lonjas. 

La entrada ancha de la bota llega, como fué dicho, hasta la rodilla 9 
encima de ella; como forma un embudo ancho, de poca resistencia, es 
menester atarlo, abajo de la rodilla, con una liga; esta liga, en lo general, 
es un simple tiento de cuero crudo que tambien se llama “‘correén” 9 
“pegual.’’ Para el traje dominguero, esta liga es hecha artisticamente por 
mano femenina, de hilo de diferentes colores. 

Para combatir la estrechez del calzado rustico en la regién del empeine, 
los gauchos de la Argentina, de vez en cuando, abren esta parte de la 
bota con un corte longitudinal, cerrandola despues, convenientemente, 
con un tientito de cuero crudo. Para reforzar la suela, en el sud de la 
provincia de Buenos Aires se cose encima de ella una plantilla especial, 
tambien de.cuero crudo. Aun asi, la bota es un calzado de poca duracién 
(unos pocos meses), y condenada a desaparecer. En veinte aiios de 
observacidén la vi tres veces realmente usada. 

En el Plata, antiguamente fué usada la bota de vaca, ternera o ternero 
hasta que el cabildo de Montevideo, en 1785, prohibié su uso, recomen- 
dando la bota de yegua (las yeguas no daban utilidad alguna). Los 
gauchos, probablemente cautivos, ensefiaron a los indios el uso de la 
bota; para los Tehuelche de la Patagonia, queda comprobado desde 
mediados del siglo XVIII; los Araucanos que hoy la usan, tampoco 
antes la conocieron. 

El uso de la bota del alce por los indios Hurones de Norte América, es 
un problema curioso; talvez hayan adoptado esta costumbre, de los 
“trapper”? que andaban calzados del ‘‘Lederstrumpf’’ (comp. las cono- 
cidos novelas de Cooper). 

En Chile, las botas de potro se llaman “‘zumeles, chumeles, jumeles, 
umeles’’ (en plural), corrupcién de la antigua voz castellana “‘jumeles” 
cuyo significado como calzado, era desconocido. En el Brasil austral, 
la bota se llama “‘perneira,” generalmente en plural. 

La bota de potro es una supervivencia del mundo antiguo. Usdabanla 
los antiguos Griegos, llamandola ‘‘embas, endromis o carbatina,’’ pero 
sabian perfeccionarla. Entre los antiguos romanos, godos y longobardos, 
usabase el “‘pero,”’ es decir la bota de potro (‘‘pero equinus”’), no lonjeada 
(“pero pilosus, setosus”’), atada bajo la rodilla por un tientito de cuero 
crudo (‘‘pauper nodus’’). La bota de los longobardos procedia, al 
parecer, de yeguas blancas. 

En la Edad media, la bota queda comprobada por representaciones 
iconograficas; ellas indican que ha sido calzado comtin del mundo 
antiguo en general, para desaparecer al fin del siglo XVI, época en que 
fué transladada, por los conquistadores, a América. La desaparicién de 
la bota en el mundo viejo, es mas bien una evolucién hacia el actual cal- 
zado, hecho de varias piezas independientes. La liga o el tiento con que 
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se ata la bota de potro debajo de la rodilla, alcanzé en la orden inglesa de 
la jarretera, el caracter de un alto distintivo. 

Las voces “‘bota, huesa, stifle, Socke”’ se explican por referirse originari- 
amente a la misma clase de calzado. “Huesa,’’ en aleman “‘Hose,”’ 
tiene relacién con ingl. “horse,” de cuya piel fué hecha. La palabra 
inglesa “stifle” (“Stiefel’’ en aleman, “‘estibal’’ en lat.), comprueba 
directamente que la piel del muslo del caballo, servia como calzado. 


SANTOS VEGA! 


Uno de los motivos favoritos de la tradicién popular argentina es la 
figura de Santos Vega, aquel legendario payador a quien sdlo pudo 
vencer el diablo. Héroe de un antiguo romance espajiol, se ha anidado 
del todo en el alma popular argentina, y ya independiente de sus origenes, 
forma hoy una tradicién genuinamente nacional. El primero que da 
cuenta de la leyenda de Santos Vega, es Bartolomé Mitre en 1838; cree 
en la existencia real de algtin “bardo inculto de la pampa” que solia 
cantar bajo un ombu, acompajidndose con la guitarra, del cual la tradicién 
popular ha hecho un mito y cuyos cantares (o mas bien, cantares 
atribuidos a él!) se transmitian por la tradicién oral. Murié de pesar por 
haber sido vencido, despues de payar dos dias en contrapunto con un 
joven desconocido, el diablo, pues sdlo éste pudo haberlo vencido, reven- 
tandose al mismo tiempo la bordona de la guitarra del cantor. Su “‘alma 
en pena” aparece de vez en cuando como fuego fatuo, y en los alrededores 
del sepulcro éyese resonar su guitarra. Todo esto ha de haber acontecido 
en el sur de la provincia de Buenos Aires, en los campos del Tuyu. 

Mencionado el personaje mistico, de vez en cuando, en la literatura 
argentina desde 1838 hasta 1877, debe su popularidad inmensa al poema 
de Rafael Obligado, joya digna de figurar en la mejor literatura hispano- 
americana ; se compone de cuatro partes: Narra la primera, ‘“‘El alma del 
payador,” escrita en 1877, la supersticién de la gente que ve de noche un 
fantasma cruzar la pampa; pararse a orillas de una laguna para escuchar 
el ruido de las olas; aparecer como luz errante en noches nubladas; 
tocar la guitarra, colgada en el crucero de un pozo; y bajar, a caballo, al 
rio para desaparecer. La cuarta parte del poema (la segunda y tercera, 
son ampliaciones inventadas por el poeta) es la que junto con la primera, 
transmite los fragmentos del tema primitivo: Duerme Santos Vega bajo 
un ombu; llegan los paisanos, por Ultimo un desconocido, ‘‘Juan sin 
ropa,” quien lo sacude bruscamente y lo desafia a payar de contrapunto. 
El forastero es maestro sin igual, pero pasa algo mistico: los gajos del 
arbol se inflaman al ser tocados por el forastero. Los motivos tratados en 
los cantos de ambos, fueron ideados por Obligado. Al fin, Santos Vega 

1 Lehmann-Nitsche, Folklore argentino V. Santos Vega. Boletin de la 
Academia Nacional de Ciencias de Cérdoba, XXII, p. 1—436 (1917). 
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se declara vencido, y “‘subito cundieron del gajo ardiente las llamas”: 
Juan sin Ropa, transformado en serpiente, arroja de la alta copa del 
arbol fuego; nada queda de Santos Vega; el diablo se lo habia Ilevado! 

Mayor popularidad atin, si ésto fuese posible, alcanzé la figura de 
Santos Vega por la novela de este nombre escrita por Ricardo Gutierrez 
(1880—81), por tres dramas y por un “drama cinematografico”’ ; muchas 
son las composiciones poéticas que tratan detalles de la vida del héroe. 
Con todo ésto, el origen de la interesante figura queda desconocido 
Opinamos que se trata del fragmento de un romance antiguo espaiiol, 
de una leyenda al estilo de Fausto; le falta la primera parte donde el 
héroe, ambicioso, hace un pacto con el diablo para adquirir renombre, 
con el canto y la guitarra; pretendia — asi puede reconstruirse el prin- 
cipio de la leyenda — ser maestro invencible; y el diablo le ayuda en 
sus pretensiones. No sabemos nada del porqué de la ira de Mefisto; tal 
vez Santos se habra olvidado de su pacto y del vencimiento de éste; no 
habra ido al lugar convenido para entregarse a su duefio, y entonces 
este mismo vino a llevarselo. Puede suponerse que en el romance espaiiol, 
se ha sustituido el nombre del protagonista por otro de un personaje 
real argentino, José Santos Vega. No es imposible que el nombre de éste 
se haya ligado con el mito de un antiguo romance trovadoresco en tal 
grado que forman un nudo imposible de desenredar. De todo modo, 
hoy en dia, la leyenda de Santos Vega es genuinamente argentina. 


LA RAMADA! 


En la Reptblica Argentina, se llama ramada o enramada, una con- 
struccién sencilla y primitiva, hecha de cuatro o seis etc. palos, sin 
paredes, cubierta del techo usual, levantada a cierta distancia del 
rancho (albergue para el paisano y su familia), y destinada a dependencia 
de aquella habitacién principal. Ambas voces son bien espajfiolas; la 
primera, en Espafia, es considerada como anticuada, pero puede com- 
probarse a base de los diccionarios desde México hasta los confines 
australes de la Republica Argentina ; sdlo en el Uruguay, la gente prefiere 
la forma “‘enramada.’’ Ambos términos gozan de bastante popularidad 
en la literatura popular rioplatense como también entre los poetas cuya 
musa esta consagrada al culto de las antiguas tradiciones; pertenecen 
tambien a la lengua lusitana, ya del mismo Portugal, ya del Brasil. 

E] estudio tanto de las dos voces como de la construccién que designan, 
tiene un interes especial para la prehistoria y la etnologia del Mundo 
Antiguo. Puede comprobarse que hoy en dia todavia, en Italia del 
Norte, en la Suiza y en Baviera, se utilizan las hojas (con o sin las corre- 
spondientes ramas) ante todo del fresno, para forraje del ganado durante 


1 Lehmann-Nitsche, Folklore argentino VI. La ramada. Boletin de la 
Academia Nacional de Ciencias de Cérdoba, XXIII, p. 610—628 (1919). 
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el invierno. El botanista Brockmann-Jerosch describié, detenidamente, 
los detalles del procedimiento. En el verano, dice, se cortan las ramas 
junto con las hojas, despues se las secan ; durante el invierno se da todo a 
la hacienda para su alimentacién. El aspecto de los arboles deshojados 
y desramados cada dos afios, es bastante curioso y caracteristico. General- 
mente se cosechan las hojas con las ramas; a veces sdlo las hojas. En el 
liltimo caso, se trata especialmente de olmos, sorbos (Sorbus aria) y 
cerezos. Este tratamiento que poco hace sufrir a los arboles, se explica 
respecto al olmo, por el gran valor que su hoja tiene para la alimentacién 
de los cerdos; como estos animales rechazan la corteza y los botones del 
olmo, bastan las hojas para darselas a comer. Respecto a los sorbos 
y cerezos, su fruta es demasiado valiosa ; si se “‘desramaria”’ el arbol, éste 
no podria echar flores ni producir frutas. 

Las hojas cosechadas se secan, con las correspondientes ramas, ora 
cerca de las casas en estantes especiales, ora bajo el alero, de la casa, ora 
al aire libre, variando el tipo de las respectivas construcciones en cada 
regidn. La cosecha de las hojas y de las ramas, practicada hoy en dia 
en algunas partes de la Europa central, es resto de un modo antiquisimo 
y muy repartido de forradura que data de la época del recogimiento 
(Sammelstufe), del desarrollo cultural del género humano. 

Por el procedimiento recien esbozado, se explica tambien el origen de 
la palabra alemana Laube (acerca de su significado actual, ver los diccio- 
narios). Antiguamente, Laube era simplemente la parte de la casa 
situada abajo del techo que sirvié para secar y almacenar las hojas (Laub) 
recolectadas. La palabra Laube tiene, pues, originariamente un signifi- 
cado econémico y era una dependencia de la casa habitacién. Con la 
ampliacién del significado, Laube fué llamada cualquiera construccién 
accesible de afuera, ante todo las galerias alrededor de la casa. En 
idioma ingles, la correspondiente palabra es arbour o arbor, quiere decir 
“4rbol.’’ En este caso, el arbol cuyas hojas y ramas servian de forraje, 
dié su nombre a la construccién rustica donde sus productos fueron 
depositados. 


LAS TRES AVES GRITONAS! 

En los pafses rioplatenses hay tres aves mitégenas que se llaman, 
vulgarmente: Cardu, Crispin y Cacuy o Urutat, respectivamente; en la 
ciencia llevan los nombres de Aramus scolopaceus carau (Vieillot), 
Tapera naevia chochi (Vieillot) y Nyctibius griseus griseus (Gm.). El 
carau pertenece a la familia de las Aramidae; el crispin, a la de las 
Cuculidae, y el cacuy es un caprimiulgido. Cada una de estas aves esta 


1 Lehmann-Nitsche, Folklore argentino VII. Las tres aves gritonas. Los 
mitos del carau, del crispin y del urutai 0 cacuy y su origen indfgena 
americano. Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 2 serie, seccion VI, 
tomo III, p. 219—362 (1928). 
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caracterizada por un grito especial, que, combinado con la manera de 
vivir del respectivo animal, ocupa la fantasia de la gente para formar 
leyendas. Estas demuestran una urdimbre comun: es un drama, mis 
bien una tragedia, que se desarrolla en épocas miticas entre dos seres 
humanos y que termina con la transformacién del héroe en ave gritona 0 
llorona. 


El mito del carau (20 versiones) refiere cO6mo un joven que vivia con 
su madre y era muy aficionado a los bailes, fué mandado a buscar 
remedios porque la madre se habia enfermado; cémo tropezé en e¢ 
camino con una casa donde se bailaba, y tomé parte muy activa, y 
cuando fué avisado del empeoramiento, respectivamente de la muerte 
de la madre, siguié con la danza, “‘pues para llorar habia tiempo!” Des- 
pues en casa vino la reaccién: el joven llora y llora; se pone “‘luto entero”; 
se retira del contacto con la gente, a las regiones inhabitables de los 
esteros donde queda solitario y es transformado en un ave cuyas peculia- 
ridades morfo y biolédgicas corresponden al héroe del drama (nueve 
motivos explanatorios, como ser: el plumaje es negro = luto entero; los 
ojos son colorados [por el llanto]; el grito es lloroso y lastimero, y se oye 
con preferencia a la madrugada, e. d. a la hora, en que el joven se retira 
del baile; el ave vive retirada y solitaria ; etc.) 

En el mito del crispin (muchos textos), el motivo del drama es la 
pérdida de un ser querido, combinada con la ignorancia de su paradero; 
el héroe trocado en el ave crispin, sale pues a buscarlo, inquieto y errante 
por los campos, y gritando perpetuamente “mi madre,” o “Crispin,” el 
nombre del extraviado. Los protagonistas son: hijo y madre; 0 esposa y 
marido; o hermana y hermano. El hijo, se ha perdido en el monte y 
llama continuamente la madre; esposa o hermana, llaman al hombre 
Crispin, desaparecido en el bosque tupido, asesinado, etc. Los seis 
motivos explanatorios se refieren a la vida errante del ave, que siempre 
vive slo, etc. Su grito es interpretado: “‘che sy” (en idioma guaranf) 
= “mi madre,”’ respectivamente ‘‘Crispin,”’ hispanizacién de la palabra 
indigena ‘‘chefkin’”’ (probablemente quichua) u otras parecidas, de signi- 
ficado desconocido. 

El] caprimulgido, en la zona de la lengua guarani es llamado urutau 
(= boca extendida), hispanizado en urutati. Refiere el mito que Sol, en 
figura de un lindo mozo de alta posicién social, conquista los amores de 
una joven y la abandona. Ella, desesperada, le quiere seguir trepando a 
un arbol donde se convierte en ave, siguiendo ahora a su examante, con 
la vista, durante el dia, y gritando llorosamente al anochecer cuando 
desaparece. El grito no es interpretado por una palabra. 

En zona quichua, el ave se llama cacuy o, a veces, turay. Segtin el mito, 
una mujer fago6mana mezquina al hermano la comida y lo obliga a 
trabajar continuamente. Cansado al fin, el joven la hace subir en un alto 
arbol donde hay una colmena de abejas silvestres ; la acompaiia, pero baja 
enseguida desgajando el arbol y huye, dejandola arriba abandonada. Ella, 
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no dandose cuenta de su nueva situacién, continua amonestando al 
hermano, gritandole como de costumbre: kacuy kacuy! (= haz harina, 
haz harina!). Pero al fin llega la noche y la muchacha, llena ya de miedo, 
empieza a llamar al hermano: turay turay (= mi hermano, mi hermano). 
Sin resultado alguno. Convertida al fin en ave, sigue llamando ya kacuy, 
ya turay, quedandole como nombre uno de estos dos gritos, siendo el 
primero el mas difundido. 

Los motivos explanatorios se refieren a la vida del ave, arbérea durante 
el dia, y al grito. 

El mito del cacuy es conocidisimo en los pafses del Plata y hasta fué 
dramatizado. 

Los mitos referentes a las tres aves son de origen indigena americano ; 
forman ahora parte integrante del folklore rioplatense. 
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FORTY SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The Secretary regrets that she was unable to be present at the meeting 
of the Society, December 27, 1934, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Secretary’s, Treasurer’s and Editor’s reports were accepted as 
read. 


The following officers were elected: 


PRESIDENT, Archer Taylor. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Martha W. Beckwith. 

EDITOR, Ruth Benedict. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 

TREASURER, Ruth M. Underhill. 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS, Franz Boas, G. L. Kittredge, C.-Marius Barbeau, 
A. Espinosa, E. C. Parsons. 

COUNCILLORS: For term ending 1935: A. L. Campa, Mellinger Henry, 
D. Jenness, Ralph Linton, J. Alden Mason, Truman Michelson, Robert 
Redfield, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, Leslie White. 

For term ending 1936: Ralph Boggs, J. F. Dobie, A. I. Hallowell, 
M. J. Herskovits, George Herzog, F. W. Hodge, A. Lesser, F. G. Speck, 
Clark Wissler. 

For term ending 1937: Ruth Bunzel, John M. Cooper, Dean Fansler, 
M. R. Gilmore, A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, Duncan Strong, Stith 
Thompson. 


The following papers were read: 


Emelyn E. Gardner, Folk-lore from the Hills of Schoharie County, 
New York. 

Agnes C. L. Donohugh, The Hiatus or “non sequitur” in African 
Folk Tales. 

George Herzog, Technics in North American Indian Poetry. 

Regina Flannery, Some Aspects of Eastern Cree Recreative Culture. 

William N. Fenton, An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring 
Longhouse. 

Elsie Clews Parsons, Indian Elements in Zapotecan Folk Tales. 

A. L. Campa, Southwestern Folksongs. 

O. W. Junek, Blanc Sablon, A Study of an Isolated Labrador Fishing 
Village. 

F. G. Speck, A Note on Labrador Eskimo Masking and Clowning. 

Ethel Aginsky, Tonal Patterns in the Mendé Language. 
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Forty Sixth Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
The membership of the Society is as follows: 
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1934 1933 

Ng errr rere rr errr errr eT 5 5 

TE c6c0secdvneeeeadeeeenseenannes 9 9 

Active members: 

Subscribing members, of which 43 (as compared 

with 47 last year) are Memoir members ....... 242 220 

Total 256 234 

TID an ov iicdccddocsvessedons 180 160 


It is gratifying to call attention to the increase of 22 in membership, 
and to add that all the members here listed are in good standing. The 
cooperation of members in supporting the Society and in getting new 
members is greatly appreciated. There is also a gain of 20 libraries due 


to Stechert’s efforts. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GuLapys A. REICHARD, 


Secretary. 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income 
Poems Miomiinate at MBS «ooo ccc cc scusscsccces $ 489.60 
Det TPM HOGHIINE. ooo os cvcccsscsccessses 280.75 
Memoirs, sale and subscriptions..............+. 809.35 
EE caccsccsddevectasdesedsdsucouied 6.00 
Income from permanent fund ................ 62.58 
Gifts (E. C. Parsons for Antillian Memoir) ....... 1882.00 
(N. Y. Academy of Sciences for Kwakiutl 
PD ko cddescdscacscarerenaadoants 500.00 
Total Income 
Pememns Greet EOE. BORG on icc cccccscceseseess 2370-45 
Total Assets 
Expenditures 
Publication and mailing of Journal 
No. 179, 180 (postage and incidentals in 
I oh nikkarccsenievecscsaneers $ 26.58 
BOD GE dines + cnnddsdnnsaseseebaaaades 368.48 
Eo Acer na dan sinnoecsuseeeaeees 472.88 
PN MER 2g ci aleacd crsvawiciasrawiane sieeaereaaeieieate 357-72 
BO BE kona cc cccsvavecsccassecen 570.14 
Folk-Lore of the Antilles (Memoir XXVI) ..... 1899.57 
Adamson Memoir (on account) .............05+ 938.86 


$ 4030.28 


$ 6400.73 


$ 1795-80 


$ 4634.23 
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Postage for Secretary and Treasurer........... 13-54 
Notices for Annual Meeting .................. 9-32 
Pe Oe GD hone hectd sd ndsdccivens 38 e 
Total Expenditure $ 5071.47 to 
RT Oe ree rr ieee $ 6400.73 Ce 
ee IU hkbeccedndcdcadesacesveds 5071.47 pl 
eb Vienemnreeduacansiupeae $ 1329.26 
wl 
It is a pleasure to note that the reorganized company responsible for : 
our bonds is slowly paying the interest. It has now been paid in full up St 
to January 16, 1934. dc 
The balance as here given includes $ 500 given by the National Academy Vi 
of Sciences for the Boas Memoir on Cultural Reflections in the Mythology m 
of the Kwakiutl which is being prepared for the printer. We still owe 
approximately $ 700 for the Adamson Memoir and when this is paid we by 
shall have a small balance toward the publication of the Journals now in « 
press. " 
Respectfully submitted, : 
Ruts M. UNDERHILL, to 
Treasurer. tv 
of 
EDITOR’S REPORT = 
During the present year the Journal has been brought up to date. The A 
two issues of 1933 which were delayed by the international currency 
situation and three issues of 1934 have been distributed, and the next ar 
two issues are in press. Li 
Several memoirs have been in press during the year. Dr. Thelma is 
Adamson’s FOLKLORE OF THE COAST SALISH, the memoir for 1934, re- or 
quired abstracts of Coast Salish tales, and in the illness of the author, th 
these were prepared by Miss Adele Froehlich. The songs have been pre- * 
pared for publication by Dr. George Herzog. The delays incident to this y 
editorial work have delayed the distribution of the volume, but the order 
to print has now been given. The second volume of Dr. Parsons’ FOLK- th 
LORE OF THE ANTILLES, Memoir 26, is also in press. The publication m 
of Professor Boas’ KWAKIUTL CULTURE REFLECTED IN THE MYTHOL- th 
OGY has been made possible by a grant of $ 500 from the National 
Academy of Sciences, and is ready to be sent to the publishers. The care- fo 
ful work of Miss Adele Froehlich both in the preparation of abstracts for Li 
the current memoir, and in proofreading and preparation of manuscript m 
has been invaluable. - 
RutH BENEDICT, pt 
Editor. ' 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Two MountTAIN ZAPOTEC TALES FROM Oaxaca, Mexico. — Indian tales 
from the Zapotec area in Mexico are usually difficult to find. It is easy enough 
to get stories but they are largely or wholly Spanish in their provenience. 
Consequently the following two stories, slight as they are, seem worth 
presentation. 

The circumstances of their collection are of some interest. In April, 1933, 
while engaged in ethnological work among the Mixe, I made a hasty trip to 
Villa Alta and neighboring towns in the state of Oaxaca. Villa Alta is the 
second Spanish settlement made in the state and was established as a joint 
Spanish and Tlascaltec presidio both to keep the Mixe in check and to 
dominate the turbulent mountain Zapotecs of the Cajones river canyon. 
Villa Alta is still almost purely Spanish racially and culturally and is in 
marked contrast with the Zapotec towns about it. 

My trip was made for the purpose of checking up a volunteered statement 
by the Mayor or Presidente of the Mixe town of Totontepec that the Zapotecs 
of the Villa Alta district attach turkey feathers to sticks which they leave 
stuck in the ground on the margins of a small pool known as La Laguna in 
the mountains near Villa Alta. Informants in the Villa Alta district verified 
this account, one of them volunteering the information. It was in endeavoring 
to get further details of this suggestively Pueblo practice that I secured the 
two tales here presented. They were told by the very Mexicanised Secretary 
of the town of Lachirié, two kilometers from Villa Alta, a situation which 
makes it highly probable that very many more tales of Indian character 
could be collected. These were told by the Secretary largely in an effort to 
side-track me from queries into practices of a non-Catholic nature. 

The Zapotecs of this district almost universally make sacrifices of turkeys 
and chickens on mountain tops, in caves and at the pool known as La 
Laguna to a supernatural which is supposed to send the rains. This personage 
is known in Spanish as El Rey de los Montaiias, the King of the Mountains, 
or in Zapotec as Veniyti yeyt. At the Laguna turkeys were beheaded and 
the head buried, the ground sprinkled with blood, and bread, chocolate, 
eggs, aguardiente, and turkey feathers tied to sticks were left: There was no 
use of pinole as among the Mixe. At other points similar sacrifices and 
offerings were made and live chickens were left tethered to a stake. 

Similar offerings left in caves are generally for the relief of sickness rather 
than for rain. Sickness is believed to be the result of witchcraft. Both 
mountain top and household sacrifices are also observed for the benefit of 
the crops and to initiate the harvest season. 

All sacrifices and offerings are made by hechiceros or wizards who are paid 
for these services. Other supernaturals which are readily described are 
Lightning, Wind, and the Water Snake. The latter is conceived of as appear- 
ing in physical form as a type of storm resembling a water spout. It is 
believed (was believed according to the deceitful Secretary, who told me 
there were no longer any mayordomias in Lachirié although one was in 
progress across the street) that the wizards can take the form of these super- 
naturals at will. 
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LIGHTNING AND WATER SNAKE FIGHT.! 


Formerly two wizards fought in the market place at Villa Alta. They were 
drunk. One from Lachirié said; “I am Lightning.” Said the other who was 
from another town, “I don’t care. I am the Water Snake.’’ They agreed to 
meet and fight and set a day. The day came but the Lightning forgot and 
left town to work in his field. About two o’clock came the Water Snake. A 
cloud formed suddenly in a clear sky without noise or lightning and it began 
to rain a cloudburst. A river formed in the streets of Lachirid, it began to 
carry away houses and people were killed. Lightning remembered and hurried 
home. He attacked with lightning. When the thunder began, the clouds 
dissipated and the rain stopped. Snake, who was from Choapan?, had stayed 
in Villa Alta. At this moment he was seized with a bloody vomit and died. 
Lightning had beaten him. 


THE CHINANTECO WIZARDS. 


A party from Lachirié went to the Chinanteca® to trade. Two men, Chinan- 
tecos, demanded the Zapotecs make them a present of all their goods. They 
were wizards. The leader of the Zapotecs refused. ‘‘All right, tomorrow we 
will wait for you at the summit (of the pass, three or four leagues away).” 
“All right,”’ said the leader, ‘““what can we do? We are here in your country. 
Surely you will win.”’ He did not tell them he was the Lightning. 

Next day as the party approached the crest of the pass with their loads of 
cotton and other things, the leader went ahead about one block. (sic!) Near 
the summit he saw two jaguars under a tree. He returned to his companions 
and took them back down the trail five or six blocks. He made them go off 
the trail into the woods. He returned alone to the trail and launched himself 
into the air covered with a thick cloud. A terrible tempest began but without 
any rain. The thick cloud moved to the head of the pass and a thunderbolt 
fell upon the two jaguars. The leader returned and led the party on. At 
the summit they found the two jaguars torn to pieces. Later they learned 
the two Chinantecos had died the same instant. Said the leader, ‘‘How would 
it have been if I had not been the Lightning ?”’ 


University of California RavpH L. BEALS. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


1 The titles are my own. 

? Choapan is a Zapotec town a day or day and a half east of Villa Alta. 

’ The Chinanteca, that is, the land of the Chinantecs, two or three days 
northeast from Villa Alta over rugged mountains. Always more primitive 
than the Zapotecs, they are reputed to be the least affected by Spanish 
customs. The most notorious evidence for this is that the men do not wear 
hats, a not bad criterion. The Zapotecs of Villa Alta district trade with them, 
largely for cotton which the Zapotecs could hardly grow on their precipitous 
mountain side fields. 
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‘LittLE Kine,’ ‘Sow,’ ‘Lapy-Cow.’ — These three folk-names come into 
literature as names for the wren, the wood-louse, and the lady-bird, in c. 
1450—80, 1580, 1630, respectively.’ All three find their counterpart in most 
of the languages of Europe, though none can be said to be perfectly natural 
epithets for the creatures to which they are applied.* 

The first dated example of sow applied to the wood-louse (or “‘sow-bug’’) 
occurs in the pioneer work of English entomology, finished by Thomas 
Moufet in March, 1590 (B. Mus. Sloane MS. 4014, Bk. ii, c. ix). But Dr. Adams 
quotes Lambeth MS. 306 (late 15th or early 16th century ?): “... these 
sowes that creep with many feet and fall out of howce rovys”’ (op. cit., 1860, 
p. 13). Moufet says that the wood-louse took the name of sow ‘‘a forma,” 
but Adams cites the less confident statement of Skinner (Etymologicon, 1671, 
s.v. Cheslip): “Hoc animaculum vulgo Sowes vocamus; nescio an ab aliqua 
hujus bestiolae et ventriculi (quod A. S. ceosol dicitur) similitudine.” Here, 
Skinner’s erroneous etymology does not destroy the value of his hesitancy. 
It may be doubted whether the universal use of porcine names for the wood- 
louse can be taken as the natural result of observation (as are such names as 
pill-millipede, slater, tyler’s louse, etc., for the same creature). Any information 
as to folklore of the wood-louse (or ‘“‘sow-bug’’) would be welcome. The rich 
variety of folk-names would suggest that such existed. 

For such a name as lady-cow for the lady-bird no explanation in natural 
history or in folklore has, apparently, ever been brought forward, though the 
extremely wide distribution of names of this type, and the general super- 
stitious associations of the insect would make this an interesting problem. Lady- 
cow (the predecessor of lady-bird, and of the perhaps superstitious, dialectal 
and American lady-bug) does not come into literature, at least, till the seven- 
teenth century, but an earlier English name, which has not been included in 
the dictionaries, is of the same type. This is ‘“‘godyscow’’ which appears in 
two early fourteenth-century manuscripts of the pioneer treatise on lexicog- 
raphy of Walter de Bibbesworth® as a gloss for palenole, an obscure Anglo- 
Norman insect-name which in other copies receives the glosses: ‘‘the red 
fleye,”’ “‘lite bode fle to wode,’’ etc. In spite of this variety of readings, ‘‘godys- 
cow” must have enjoyed some currency, for it reappears as ‘“‘goddyskow”’ in 
the adaptation of Walter de Bibbesworth (c. 1420), known as Femina. Here 
1 In an entry in Cotgrave’s French-English Dictionary (1650) it is doubtful 
whether Jady-cow means lady-bird or wood-louse: ‘‘Gerse: f. A wood-louse; 
or Ladi cow.” A citation given by Ducange, Glossarium, (s. v. gersa), 
would interpret gerse as moth. Possibly Cotgrave here gives a confused 
nomenclature due to ignorance of English natural history. 

? The equivalents in the other languages of Europe for sow, sow-bug, 
hog-louse, etc., and for lady-cow, cow-lady, etc., are given by Dr. E. Adams, 
Trans. Phil. Soc., London, 1858—60. The O. E. D. does not cite sow, un- 
compounded, for the wood-louse, nor Cotgrave’s reference. It interprets 
lady-bird, etc., as compounded with “Our Lady”’ (genitive). 

® See the edition by A. E. Owen, Paris, Les Presses Universitaires, 1929, 
pp. 114—5 (to which I was referred by the late Professor Blondheim). A case 
like the present, illustrates the need for an Anglo-Norman dictionary. Miss 
Owen defines palenole: ‘‘sorte d’oiseau ou de mouche”’ (gloss. ). 
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the editor! points out that the English verses glossing palenole ‘‘appear tobe 
forms of the words addressed by children to the lady-bird.’’? This identi. 
fication may be said to be supported by the gloss ‘“‘ved fly.’’ It would seem to 
give interesting evidence for the underground circulation of folk-names ip 
natural history that “‘Gods cow’”’ seems to have given more derivatives to 
modern English dialects than lady-cow or lady-bug, which conquered it ip 
educated use: cf. the English Dialect Dictionary: ‘‘God’s cow... God Al- 
mighty’s Cow... God Almighty’s golden cow... God Almighty’s lady-cow,” 
Adams cites from the continent the exact parallels: ‘‘vache a Dieu, Vaquilla de 
Dios, Gottes-Kiihlein, onzen-lieven-Heer’s Bestje,”’ etc. We should be grateful 
for early dated examples: at present no citations from any European language 
certainly carry such names as far back as the glosses to Bibbesworth. Yet 
the general circulation of names expressing the same idea would suggest, 
possibly, a continuous circulation from the days of Indo-European unity, 
In this connection, it should be noted that the fourth edition of Grimm’s 
Deutsche Mythologie,* in a series given to supplement the account (Chapter 
xxi) of the “‘mythical’’ names of the lady-bird, adds from India the name 
“Indragépa, Indras cowherd (hirt).’’ Can it be that we have here a hint of 
the sort of myth which underlies the strange series of bovine names attached 
to this insect ? The curiously persistent rhymes attached to it in languages 
widely separated ethnically usually have to do with watching the direction 
of its flight. Though now attached to the curiosity of girls as to their matri- 
monial future, possibly in early days there was also a link with ‘‘finding the 
cows,”’ anda name derived from this connection may have become worn down, 
through the centuries, to cow, calf, etc. Dr. Hinsdale informs me that as a boy 
in Ohio in the 1850’s he used to take up a “‘daddy-long-legs”’ to tell him where 
to “‘find the cows,’’ and go in the direction toward which the insect put out 
its leg. I have been told by other much younger persons that as children they 
also took up ‘‘daddy-long-legs”’ to see in what direction it would point, but 
this was merely to tell in what direction the insect itself was bound. 

Randle Holme (1688) calls ‘‘blind beetles” ‘‘devils cows” (O. E. D. s. ¥. 
devil). If it were not for the general European currency of “‘cow’’ as attached 


1W. A. Wright, Roxburghe Club, 1909, p. 59, et n. Femina (a unique MS.) 
gives paleuole. 

2 Cf. a usage recorded of Finland: ‘‘Maidens are wont to take beetles in 
their hands and ask them whether they go to wed, hither or thither, or ‘in 
the smart earth’s bosom.’ If then the beetle flies to the churchyard, it is an 
omen of death”’ (Mythology of all Races, Archaeological Institute of America, 
Boston, 1928, Vol. IV, p. 9). Such a rhyme is similar to that attached tothe 
lady-bird by Mrs. Mary Gibbs of Hickling, Norfolk: ‘‘Bisha, Bisha, Barnabee, 
when will your wedding be...’ Similar to the American equivalent (“‘Lady- 
bug, lady-bug, fly away home, Your house is on fire and your children are 
gone...” or “will burn’) is the following, used by Miss Margarete Fehlhaber 
when a child in Penig-i.-Saxony: ‘‘Himmelmietzel flieg / Dein Vater ist im 
Krieg / Dein Mutter ist im Pommerland / Pommerland ist weggebrannt / 
Himmelmietzel flieg!”’ 

3 Ed. E. H. Meyer, Berlin, II, 1876, p. 578, III, 1878, p. 2015 
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to insects, we might see in such names a Scotch word for goblin (cow, sb. 3), 
on the analogy of (to cite the O. E. D.) fly, sb. 5a, and bug, sb. 2.1 

Sir J. G. Frazer notes that by the ‘‘ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
modern Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, 
English and Welsh — the wren has been designated the king, the little 
king,” etc.?, This remarkable uniformity in the case of a name which appears 
so fanciful is supported by a legend which is said to appear “in a Jewish 
collection... in the thirteenth century”’ and “‘to be common to Ireland, 
France, Germany, Norway, and Scotland; and a story, almost identical, 
with the exception of the linnet... instead of the wren, being the hero, is 
told by the Ojibways of North America,’’® and is indeed widespread among 
Indian tribes of that continent. In this story, the self-assertiveness of the tiny 
bird is illustrated: in a contest of flight to decide who was king of the birds, 
the wren concealed itself under the feathers of the eagle, and when the latter 
had reached its height, flew out from its own refuge, and rose higher, thus 
claiming supremacy. The wren (more probably than the linnet) must have 
been the tiny bird of which the following was told (as a tale to laugh over) 
to the present writer about 1916 by Mrs. Sarah Powlis, an Iroquois woman of 
the Oneida tribe: ‘‘A very little bird sat on a twig and sang very hard, so that 
it shook the twig it was sitting on. Then it said, ‘See what a great bird I am. 
I shake the world.’’”’ Such is an anecdote illustrating the character of the 
wren, as it can be observed from life. It can help to explain the European 
legend, without the hint of European influence present in a complete narra- 
tive, like that of the king of birds, which had probably been borrowed by the 
Indians. 

The O. E. D. gives one citation which uses for the wren a name of the class 
here in question: ‘‘1450—8o tr. Secreta Secret. 35 Rebelle as a litille kyng, 
obeyshaunt as a pekok”’ (s. v. little, III, 13). Though “little king” is here a 
translation,‘ the epithet ‘‘rebel’’ gives enough meaning to the term, so that 
some currency might be expected. 

The editors of the Early Modern English Dictionary would welcome early 
examples of the three folk-names here discussed, as well as information as 
to the folk-notions which might have created the nomenclature in question, 
by way of natural observation, superstition, or humor. It appears likely 
that there were once stories explaining ‘‘lady-cow”’ and ‘‘sow-bug,’”’ as the 
extant legend explains “little king.’’ 

Hope EmiLy ALLEN. 


Early Modern English Dictionary, University of Michigan. 


1 See Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Sept. 
1935, (and notes to follow). 

* The Spirits of the Corn and Wind, Cambridge, 1919, II, p. 317. 

°C. Swainson, Provincial Names and Folk Love of British Birds, English 
Dialect Society, 1885, p. 36. 

* This version is translated from an [unprinted ?] French version (see 
preface), where voitelet is probably used. Walter de Bibbesworth uses 
roitel (glossed wren). 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE’S GOLDEN Car. — In 1759 Major Robert Rogers anq 
his Rangers destroyed the Indian village of St. Francis, Quebec. They took 
away much church plate, two hundred guineas, golden candlesticks, six 
hundred scalps, and other loot, including a ten-pound silver image found in 
the church. Closely pursued by the enemy, the “army” of about 100 men 
proceeded up the St. Francis river to Lake Memphremagog and then down the 
Nulhegan to the Upper Connecticut where they expected to find food and 
reinforcements. The army had split up into small groups at Lake Memphrem- 
agog, the better to find game. The enemy killed a few, a number starved to 
death, and only after terrible deprivations, during which some were reduced 
to cannibalism, were the survivors rescued. Guns, swords and skeletons 
have been found on the Fifteen-Mile Falls of the Connecticut that no doubt 
belonged to these parties. 

Nine of the Rangers attempted to carry the silver image to civilization, 
but they were led astray by a treacherous Indian guide and one by one they 
perished in the gloomy forests and snow-filled gorges at the headwaters of 
Israel’s River in Lost Nation. They buried the image in a cave and only one 
man reached the settlements and he was half crazed and was carrying a 
knapsack partly filled with human flesh. Some of the golden candlesticks 
were found near Lake Memphremagog in 1816 and others much later near 
Indian Stream in Pittsburg, N. H. Mysterious maps and other signs and 
relics have been found in Lost Nation by hunters, but the image has never 
been seen again. 

Numerous legends based on this image, the true nature and purpose of 
which is not known, though one historian guesses it was an image of the 
Virgin Mary, have been developed on this romantic background. Among 
them are those of the hunter and the speaking storm, the magic stone, the 
fortune-teller and the midnight quest, the screeching of lost spirits, the 
vision of the lonely hunter camped on Mount Adams at dawn, and the 
treasure buried on the Fifteen-Mile Falls. 

Two of these legends tell of a ‘‘golden calf,’’ which is evidently the, thus 
transfigured, silver image brought down onto the Connecticut by Rogers’ 
Rangers. One of these tales relates that the treasure (thirteen bean-kettles full, 
and including the goldencalf) was buried at the mouth of Cow Brook at North 
Littleton, on the Falls. Many men have dug for it there. I myself have seen the 
numerous holes and trenches, one of which is forty feet long and six feet deep. 

The other legend locates the golden calf in the Danforth sugar-place in 
Pittsburg, eighty miles north of Cow Brook and sixty miles north of Lost 
Nation. There I have talked with several ancient men who all tell the same 
story. The calf lay buried there for nearly a century (I have seen the de- 
pression in the landscape that marks the hole in which it lay). In 1866 a 
city ‘‘sport’’ was in Pittsburg fishing. He heard the local legend of a buried 
golden calf and hired a seer named Nide Munn to go into a trance and 
locate it for him. The next night the stranger and the guide with whom he was 
staying, one Dave Merrill, dug it up and the stranger departed before dawn 
and was never seen again. The theft was discovered the next morning by the 
‘Danforths and for weeks the spot was visited by the curious. The impression 
at the bottom of the hole where the calf had lain was clearly defined. 


RoBeErT E. PIKE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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WEATHER SAYINGS FROM MARYLAND. — 
Winter never rots in the sky. 


When ice already formed is not gathered before Christmas, it will not be 
obtained after Christmas. 


A green Christmas makes a fat churchyard. 


If the sun shines on Candlemas Day 
Half the fuel and half the hay. 


If the ground hog sees his shadow on Candlemas Day, there will be six 
weeks of cold weather. 


A rainbow in the morning 

Is a sailor’s (shepherd’s) warning. 
A rainbow at night 

Is a sailor’s (shepherd’s) delight. 


You should butcher your hogs when the moon is waxing so that the meat 
will swell when cooked. 


If the rain comes before the wind 
Topsail halliards bear in mind. 
If the wind comes before the rain 


Hoist your topsails up again. 


Mackerel skies and mares tails 
Make lofty ships carry low sails. 


Mackerel sky 
Not long dry. 


Cold will the winter be for thick is the fur of the foxes. 
If there is a full crop of acorns, there will be a cold winter. 
If the breast bone of a goose is bent and clouded, there will be a cold winter. 


When the days begin to lengthen 
The cold begins to strengthen. 


When the geese fly north in the spring, the backbone of winter is said to be 
broken. 


When toads come out in the evening, it is a sign of rain. 


When ants open their hills in the morning, it will be a clear day. 
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When the leaves on the trees turn their wrong side out, it is a sign of rain. 


When there’s a halo around the moon, it will rain or,snow in as many days 
as there are stars visible within the halo. 


If the dandelions open in the morning, it will be a clear day. 


When a river flows south in north latitude — it’s a sign of rain if the clouds 
above the river go down stream. 


When a fire fizzes, it is blowing for snow. 
MILTON WHITNEY. 
Maryland Agricultural College. 


A BUTTER CHARM FROM THE OZARK Mountains. — An old man, “water 
witch”’ much in demand for divining for water, minerals and the like, gave 
me the following charm to facilitate butter’s coming, in an old-fashioned 
churn: 


Jesus went and milked the cow that the Wise Man tried but didn’t know how; 
The Wise Man went and milked the cow that Jesus told him truly how. 


Duke University Roy E. Buren. 
Durham, N. C. 


NEw ENGLAND FOLK BELIEFS IN THE LAST CENTURY. — Other notes from 
the papers of Mrs. E. M. Backus describing the beliefs current in Connecticut 
during her childhood have already been published in this Journal, 8: 26, 192; 
45: 50I1—2. 


FOLK MEDICINE 


The oil of the turtle is believed to cure wens. 

The gall from a cow’s stomach is believed to cure rheumatism. 

A chicken’s gizzard dried, powdered and taken with molasses is a remedy 
for indigestion. 

A calf’s stomach is cut in small pieces and put in whiskey; after it has 
stood a week it is a popular remedy for indigestion. 

A quart of angle worms caught and hung alive in a thin cloth for the 
water to drip from them is a great remedy for rheumatism. The affected 
parts are to be rubbed with the juice of the worms. 

The first tooth pulled from a child’s mouth must be thrown in the fire 
for if thrown away and eaten by a dog, the next tooth which came would be 
a dog’s tooth, or if eaten by a cat, the next tooth would be a cat’s tooth. 

If you leave your shoes turned bottom side up at night it will prevent 
cramps. 

A popular remedy for sore throat is a stocking taken warm from the foot 
and bound around the neck. 

To cure a sty or boil on the eye rub it with a black cat’s tail. 
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Homemade soft soap is one of the most popular remedies applied as a 
healing salve to old sores. 

The white of an egg is a remedy for sprains. 

The brine from the salt beef barrel is a liniment for lame back. 

The yolk of an egg mixed with molasses and flour is used as a drawing 
salve for boils. 

A plaster of mud is used for bee stings. 

Horse chestnuts carried in the pocket prevents rheumatism. 

A piece of black silk ribbon worn close around the neck is a sure cure for 
quinsy, sore throat. 


RIDDLES 


My father was a sprightly lad but now he’s dead and gone. 
My mother was six hundred years old the minute I was born. 
I was always brought up a suckling and never eat no bread, 
And never was good for nothing till after I was dead. 
They beat me and banged me up and down about and up and down again, 
Took my body from me and left nothing but my skin. 
Then I grew old and crazy near my constitution’s end. 
They took me all to pieces and blew me up again. 
I went among the poor and I went among the rich, 
At last they got sick of me and blew me all to bits. 
Answer: “FLAX” 


A slave girl was told by her master that if she proposed a riddle he could 
not solve in seven days she should be free. In the woods she came upon a 
wren setting on a nest of five eggs in the skeleton of a horse and she made the 
following riddle. Her master could not solve it. 


As I walked out and in again 
From the dead the living came. 
Five there were, six there’ll be, 
And seven shall set this maiden free. 
Mrs. E. M. Backus. 


THe MENoMINI Hairy SERPENT AND THE Harry Fisu.! — According to 
Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts, PAES XII: 146, 372, 556, there are two 
mythical beings, Mi’’siki’‘nipik or Mi’siki’nepik ‘‘Hairy Serpent,”’ and Mi'’si- 
na’mek ‘‘Hairy Fish.’’ Skinner and Satterlee, AMNH-AP XII: 185, 273, only 
partially agree with the above, writing: Misikinibik “‘black horned hairy 
snake,’’ and Misin’amak ‘‘monster fish.’” Years ago (1910) I chanced to 
collect the tale in which ‘‘the whale’ (so translated by my interpreter, 
Satterlee) swallows the culture hero. Unfortunately I have no independent 
Menomini material bearing upon ‘‘Hairy Snake.’’ Hoffman, RBAE 14, pt. 1: 
301, 303, 328, has some interesting notes: ‘‘ma’shénomak, great fish, ... 
erroneously termed whale. A mythic water monster..., mi’shikine’bék, the 


1 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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mythic water monster...’’ In Ojibwa the mythic beings under consideration 
are the Big Serpent (miciginabi’k) and Big Sturgeon (micinamagwa; variants 
of both are ignored here as they have no bearing on the point at stake). 
see, e. g., Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, PAES VII, pt. 1: 206, 210, 258, and Baraga, 
Dictionary of the Otcipwe Language, Pt. II: 248 under Mishiginebig “Big 
horned serpent.”’ See also de Jong, Original OdZibwe Texts, Baessler-Archiv, 
Beiheft V: 10, 11, 14. 

Fox Me‘cin«’magwa is popularly rendered ‘“‘whale;’’ Me‘cigenepigwz is at 
present unintelligible (me‘ci-, big). Far from being a snake, the latter 
represents a horned underneath-monster; both occur in my unpublished Fox 
texts. In Cree Great Serpent is misikinapik; see Bloomfield, Sacred Stories 
of the Sweet Grass Cree, National Museum of Canada, Bull. 60, Anthrop. 
Series, II: 9, II, 15, 17; compare Lacombe, Dict. de la Langue des Cris: 249, 
Presumably, ‘‘un poisson gigantesque’’ of Petitot (Traditions indienne, 
ed. 1886: 475) is some equivalent of the Menomini Mi’sina’mek. Téte de Boule 
has giant jackfish or pike (JAFL 41 : 271) but the native word is not given; 
the Algonkin of Lake Victoria have hairy sturgeon (JAFL 41: 282); the 
Timagami Ojibwa have giant pike (so Speck), the Albany Cree, fish (so 
Skinner); native names are lacking. Cuog, Lexique de la langue Algonquine: 
215, gives Micikinebik, le gros serpent (lequel, dit-on, a des cornes); the 
Naskapi of Davis Inlet have big fish, but the word for this is totally different. 

How is all this to be reconciled? Although the theory of “‘linguistic 
disease’”’ is pretty thoroughly discredited as a satisfactory explanation of 
most mythology, I think that in the present instance that is what we actually 
have; I do not endorse the theory as a whole. Menomini consonants and 
consonantic groups are (save terminally) very conservative and faithfully 
reflect Proto-Algonquian sounds. But Menomini vocalism is most trying 
even to a skilled investigator. There are pretty thorough-going rhythmic 
laws whereby original long vowels may be shortened and original short 
vowels lengthened. What is more, the original timbre of vowels has been 
much altered, so that in many cases Fox (which is highly conservative in 
vocalism) is nearly indispensable to determine the original vocalic qualities, 
though with sufficient variations the original conditions can be determined 
from Menomini itself under favorable circumstances. So it happens original 
e, é, i, t, (which is always secondary) may under fixed circumstances fall 
together in i. Fox, therefore, usually keeps the original quantities and 
qualities ; Cree and Ojibwa, the original quantities, shifting, however, e-vowels 
to i-vowels. Proto-Algonquian *mé’ci- is “‘hairy’’ (Fox mi‘ci-, Ojibwa mici-, 
Menomini mi’si-, mi’si-); Proto-Algonquian *me’ci- is ‘‘big’’ (Fox me‘ci-, 
Ojibwa mici-, Cree misi-). It is therefore theoretically possible that under 
special conditions these two might coincide in Menomini. That is, in view 
of the distributions shown above, original *Me’cikenepikwa, Big Serpent, 
and *Me’cinamakwa, Big Sturgeon, might be transformed so as to sound in 
Menomini in one position like ‘‘Hairy Serpent,”’ ‘“‘Hairy Sturgeon;’’! then the 
Menomini variation i, 7 would follow naturally (original e does not vary with 
i in Menomini). It is true that I do not chance to know an i-variation of 





1 Notice mdts- “‘great’’ may precede “Hairy Sturgeon;”’ and may be attached 
to a noun in apposition with ‘‘Hairy Serpent.” 
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Menomini me’sw “‘it is large.”” But this is not a fatal objection: a “popular 
etymology” may be responsible. Fox Me‘cigenepigwa undoubtedly has 
changed from its original meaning because kenepikwa “‘serpent”’ has no 
representative in Fox, whereas it has in Cree, Ojibwa, and Menomini. Fox 
manetowa has taken up the meaning. It is worth noting, also, that Cree 
mistamég and Ojibwa, Algonkin misamdag “big fish, whale’’ come from 
Proto-Algonquian *me’Aamdkwa “‘big fish’ and represent a more archaic 
compound than *me’cinamdékwa. The Menomini variant mé’si- ‘‘big’’ confirms 
my hypothesis. The “hairy sturgeon” of the Algonkin of Lake Victoria 
is due to a popular etymology: Proto-Algonquian *me’ci- ‘“‘big’’ and *mé’ci- 
“hairy” would nearly coincide in the dialect; the correspondents are presum- 
ably mici- and mici-, respectively. 

Smithsonian Institution TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PENTAMERONE OF GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Translated from the Italian 
of Benedetto Croce and edited with preface, notes, etc. by Norman M. Pen- 
zer. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. I: pp. lxxi, 309; IT: pp. 333. 


In translating and editing the great collections of facetiae, novelle, and 
medieval tales Germany has long led the way. In English there are few or no 
books to put beside the editions of Bolte, Wesselski, and, in an earlier genera- 
tion, Oesterley. In the case of a translation the importance of an edition lies 
in both the interpretation of a difficult text and the notes, which are on 
occasion monographs on special points. The few translations of the Italian 
novellieri into English have had chiefly the value of familiarising the English 
reader with texts otherwise difficult of access. They have rarely contributed 
anything to the understanding of the original and the notes have almost 
without exception brought little or nothing to the student of comparative 
literature. Penzer’s translation of the Pentamerone is a complete contrast 
to the ordinary English translations of the Italian novellieri. His translation 
throws new light on the meaning of the text. He annotates the stories and 
incidental matters with a fullness we have learned to know and admire in 
his Ocean of Story. In addition, he has compiled an exhaustive bibliography 
of the Pentamerone and has invited Stith Thompson to review the in- 
vestigations in the field of the folktale. The two volumes are sumptuously 
gotten up by John Lane. All in all, students of the folktale and Italian 
literature may rejoice on receiving so handsome a gift. 

By way of appreciation, I offer additions to Penzer’s excellent notes. On 
the sparrow in myth (Penzer, I, 27) see Throop, “The Bird of Venus,” 
Washington University Studies (St. Louis), IX (Hum. Ser., 1921), 275—9I. 
Antti Aarne has recently discussed the motif of the magic flight (I, 55); see 
Die magische Flucht, ‘“FF Communications,’”’ No. 92 (Helsinki, 1930). I 
should distinguish two forms of the magic flight, one in which objects thrown 
back are transformed into hindrances to the pursuer and another in which the 
escaping couple transform themselves in order to deceive the pursuer. Nei- 
ther Aarne nor the references cited by Penzer make this distinction, but it is 
essential to a complete study of the incident. An early example of murder 
by letting a chest-lid fall on the victim’s neck (Penzer, I, 62) appears in the 
Volundarkviba. The literature on “Non é pit tempo che Berta filava” 
(Penzer, I, 86, n. 1) is extensive and the proverb offers some curious unsolved 
problems; see F. Seiler, Deutsche Sprichworterkunde (Munich, 1922), p. 83 
and Das deutsche Lehnsprichwort (‘‘Deutsche Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen 
Lehnworts’’), VI (Halle, 1923), 191; Quitard, Dictionnaire des proverbes 
(Paris, 1842), p. 136; Wesselski, Angelo Polizianos Tagebuch (Jena, 1929), 
p. 222, n. 1; Egbert of Liege, Fecunda Ratis (ed. E. Voigt, Halle, 1889), p. 56, 
1. 241 (the oldest instance), and E. Muret, ‘‘La légende de la reine Berthe,” 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiiv Volkskunde, I (1897), 294ff., XX (1916), 483. 
Similarly, although Penzer’s note (I, 103—4) on ‘‘to make the sign of the fig” 
is excellent, see also Wander, Deutsches Sprichwérter-Lexikon, I, col. 962f. 
(Feige, *19, cf. *18, *22); Borchardt-Wustmann, Die sprichwortlichen 
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Redensarten (Leipzig, 1925), pp. 116—7; Quitard, Dictionnaire, pp. 394—6; 
LeRoux de Lincy, Le Livre des proverbes frangais*® (Paris, 1859), I, 73; 
Vv. S. Lean, Collectanea (Bristol, 1902—4), III, 309. Penzer’s remarks on 
children’s rhymes for snails are curious; add the following: Bolte and Polfivka, 
Anmerkungen, IV, 212; Mersch, Die Luxemburger Kinderreime (Luxemburg, 
1884), p. 244; Northall, English Folk-rhymes (London, 1892), pp. 284, 328; 
Zingerle, Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad., phil.-hist. Kl., LVII (1867), 163, 
n. 7; Hirn, Barnlek (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 383. Marjorie Williamson has 
written on the story of the hermit (or nun) who tears out his own eyes to 
repel a seducer; see “Les Yeux arrachés,” Philological Quarterly, XI (1932), 
149—62 and Penzer, I, 241. Penzer notes (II, 26) the frequency of the motif 
of the ‘‘ring of recognition’”’ and he might here, as on many another occasion, 
refer to the appropriate article in Feilberg, Bidvag til en ordbog over jyske 
almuesmol (Copenhagen, 1886—1914), s. v. “ring.’”’ He rightly calls the 
reader’s attention to the need for a monograph on the Land of Coquaigne 
(II, 32), Puss in Boots (I, 158), and the Three Oranges (II, 139—40). On 
building castles in the air, a phrase which is proverbial for day-dreaming, 
Penzer contributes interesting and curious details (II, 41) regarding the 
literal use of the phrase; see on the phrase F. Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, V (1921), 
199—200; Stoett, Nedevlandsche spreekwoorden* (Zutphen, 1923), I, 579—8o, 
No. 1444; Quitard, Dictionnaire, pp. 353—56; Winter, Unbefliigelte Worte 
(Augsburg, 1888), pp. 120ff.; Biichmann, Gefliigelte Worte*® (Berlin, 1920), 
p.277; Apperson, English Proverbs, p. 84; Hackel, Das Sprichwort bei Chaucer, 
p. 60; F. Polle, Wie bezeichneten die alten Griechen den Witz? Uber Luft- 
schlisserbaukunst (Leipzig, 1896). E. Philippson writes on the theme of Day 
IV, Tale 10; see Der Méarchentypus von Kénig Drosselbart, ‘‘FF Communi- 
cations,’ L (Helsinki, 1923). On the personification of the months (II, 113) 
more can be said; see, e. g., R. van Marle, Iconographie de l’art profane, II (The 
Hague, 1932), 325—32; Emile Male, L’Art religieux de la fin du moyen dge 
en France® (Paris, 1925), pp. 303—6; and a Greek folktale: Dawkins, ‘‘The 
Twelve Months,” Laographia, VII (1923), 285—91, cf. Bolte and Polivka, I, 
107, IV, 249. Such additions as these, — a part is owing to Richard Jente 
and John W. Spargo, — betoken my interest in Penzer’s annotations. His 
edition is admirable. 


University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR. 
Chicago, II. 


Ceci, SHARP. A. H. Fox Strangways and Maud Karpeles. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 233. Frontispiece and pl. 19. 


This altogether satisfactory book tells the story of Cecil Sharp, the most 
noted collector of English folksong and folkdance. It is from the hands of 
authors able to estimate Sharp’s achievement and possessed of knowledge 
and sympathy to interpret it. Similar essays have been written about con- 
tinental scholars — Wilhelm Mannhardt, Evald Tang Kristensen, Kaarle 
Krohn, and others, — and collectors like Wilhelm Wisser and Richard 
Wossidlo have related their experiences. This book is perhaps the first English 
account of the life and problems of a collector of folklore. Properly enough 
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the emphasis lies on Sharp’s life and growing devotion to folksong, folkmusic, 
and folkdance. At the end of his life, he was preparing an edition of his 
collections, writing a historical study of the dance, and planning a trip to 
Newfoundland. The authors communicate surprisingly well Sharp’s en- 
thusiasm for traditional dance and song. The bibliography (pp. 221—24) 
of Sharp’s works is a very useful addition, since many of his publications were 
issued by publishers of music and are therefore not readily identified by use 
of the ordinary guides to books. All in all, we should thank the authors for 
an admirable book and hope that it will serve as a model for future essays of 
the same sort. 


University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION. Chas. S. Johnson. University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago, Illinois, 1934. Pp. XXIV, 215. 


This is an excellent study, containing rich material, and written economi- 
cally and movingly. It portrays the Negro cotton planters of Macon County, 
Alabama, a people isolated geographically and socially. Their situation is 
given historically with reference to the plantation-slavery period, and 
comparatively with reference to modern urban conditions. 

Their ways of life are well-integrated, and still but slightly modified from 
the pre-Emancipation plantation organization. These two circumstances 
have been insured by the great illiteracy and the economic poverty that 
preclude serious contacts with the outside. Marriage, divorce, illegitimacy, 
economic responsibility have local sanctions altogether opposite from those 
obtaining outside, but coherent with the local context and identical with the 
sanctions of slave days. These differences between Macon County and the 
outside are so marked that the author speaks of a local ‘‘matriarchy,’’ for no 
penalties attach to illegitimacy, women contract or abrogate marriage as in- 
dependently as men, and economic opportunities, rewards, and obligations 
are about alike for men and women. Child labor is great, rooted in tradition 
and in economic necessities. Religion and social life center about the evan- 
gelical church, the church passed on to the Negroes by the nineteenth 
century whites. The Negro’s peonage to white landlords, banks, even to 
physicians is reported carefully, and considered to be a function of the “‘plan- 
tation economy.”’ Vital statistics show the high morbidity and mortality 
figures to be expected from an isolated, desperately poor community. 


Columbia University RutH LANDES. 
New York City. 
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